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- elections in Ohio and Indiana took place on Tuesday, but, 
is We go to press, nothing positive ean be said as re- 

rards the result in either State. Just before the close of the 


eanvass in Indiana, Mr. Anson Woleott, the nominee of the 


g:eenback party for governor, withdrew from the canvass, ad- 
Vising the greenback men to vote the Republican ticket. This 


withdrawal was immediately 
treason, the Democrats dec 
been bought up with Republican moncy. The 
Republican State 
= with a card denying ajl acquaintance or communication with 
Mr. Wolcott, and declaring that neither he nor any other member 
of. the committee had been engaged in bribing the greenback candi- 
date. Immediately on the withdrawal a new candidate was put in 
the field, but at the same time it was announeed that his 
tion was irregular. 


followed by charges of fraud and 
laring that Mr. Woleott must have 
chairman of the 


Committee was thereupen obliged to come 


nomina- 


The doubt in which the election returns from Colorado have been 
involved for the past week arose, no doubt, in great measure from 
the determination of both parties tu affect the minds ef voters in 
Ohio and Indiana. The result of the election does not merely 
show the “ drift of opinion,” “ol it gives three electoral votes to 


the party which carries the legislature. The population is not of 


the highest or most cultivated order, and aeuen the thinly-settled 
character ef the country and the remoteness of large districts from 
railroads and telegraphs, the real vote comes in slowly. The news- 
paper vote, it is hardly necessary to say, comes in with remarkable 
rapidity, and a week ago the Republican papers were able to an- 
nounce a majority of 2,C00, which must have been arrived at by 


guess-work, as the number of votes actually cast by Republicans and 
Democrats in most of the counties was entirely unknown. ‘he 


Democratic papers, by aid of the same returns, made out a fair 
tnajority for themselves. After a week’s telegraphing, and much 
earnest thinking as to counties not heard from, the Republican ma- 
jority was reduced to about 1,248; the Democrats, however, still 
claiming the State by a majority of 2418. 

The “charges” of the past week have not been as interesting 
as heretofore. The Times 
Tilden’s which it calls the “ Brady’s Bend Swindle,” 
he “deliberately wrecked a railroad and a thriving community, 
and how he tried to “tempt an honorable superintendent with 
$50,000 of stock.” We regret to see, however, that the Zines 
takes no notice of the World's “Campaign Supplement ” expos- 
ing the piratical career of the Republican eandidate for Gov- 
ernor. The silence of Governor Morgan, we must remind the 
Times, is pretty goed proof of the truth of the charges. Among 
the minor incidents of the week has been the request by General 
Dix of Mr. John Foley for proof of Mr. Tilden’s want of sym- 
pathy for the anti-Ring movement in this city, and of his 
absence from the great anti-Ring mass-meeting in 1871, and the 
reply of Mr. Foley that he has no proof to give, always having 
considered Mr. Tilden one of the most efficient enemies of the Ring. 
He adds that the reason why Mr. Tilden was absent from the meet- 
ing in question was because he was engaved in anti- Ring work else- 
where, intimating that if General Dix can explain his (General Dix’s) 
absence it would be well at once todo so, and finally declares that 
Tilden is the candidate for whom he intends to vote at the coming 
election. Mr. John Y. Foster, who will be remembered as having 
cut a conspicuous figure some months ago in connection with Mr. 
Blaine, has informed the publie that 1863 he 


and shows how 


some time in 





has unearthed some new rasealities of 


| was. explo do oby the Evening Post to mal hi way to 
the meeting of a seeret conelave at Delmonico’s ; that he did so, 
notwithstanding the obstacles thrown in his wav by the © negro 

i waiters,” and then found Mr. Tilden engaged, like nd Cati 

; line, with some prominent Copperheads and Se Y 
the ruin of his country. This story Mr. Parke Gedwin deni 
ing that Mr. Foster went to this meeting with a ticket of invitation 
and showing that his account must be largely imaginary, on account 
of the introduction of negro waiters in a place where it is notorious 








that they never are employed. 


The Democratic papers continue to make a good deal of Mr 
Hayes’s letter to the American Allianee, and try to make him out 
a Know-Nothing, which probably the height of absurdity. Mh 
Schurz has found it necessary to take up the subject on the stump and 
explain that the letter was probably amere “routine” letter, such as 
every politician writes to people who say they are ready to suppert 
him, and meant nothing. In our opinion, the moral to be drawn 
from the case is a slightly different one from that drawn by the 
newspapers of either party. The © American Alliance ” is a political 
organization which has been in existenee for some months, has held 
a convention and drawn up a platform, whieh has been published 
in the newspapers, and which we some time sinee commented upon 
in these columns. Everybody in the country, therefore, had notice 
of its existene 


life, just as 


»and of its character, particularly every one in public 


much as every one had of the existence of the 


Woman Suffragists, the Prohibitionists, or the Grangers, when 
those parties were first set on foot. Now, under these cir tanees, 
whether the Alliance has a large membership or a il one, or 
vhether Mr. L. S. Tyler, the secretary, is a real person or a myth 


is of little or no ¢ onsequence ; but it is of consequence that any one 
14 
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who receives a promise from 1 





fore thanking them and promising them 
his mind whethe 
ought to have the - 


ration,” make up 
tr he wants their support or not, and whether they 
Presidential can- 
didates have no business to write * routine ” letters accepting nomi- 
from Lets they 
than Congres 


co-operation ” of his friends. 


nations do not Know anything about, any more 
men have a right to give “ routine” letters of recom- 
mendation to pei whom they do not mean to recommend. <Any 
one who wants to be a candidate of the ** American Allianee ” can 
ind not first 
accept their support and then assure us that it has no meaning. 


} 
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be so; but. in that case, it is his business to tell us so, 
All proceedings of this kind have a tendeney to increase the present 
e meaning of ali platforms, 


are on that accoun 


revailing disbelief in the party profes- 


— 


sions and principles, and 


demoralizing. 

Judge Hoar has accepted the independent nomination in the Sev- 
enth Massac salve District, in a letter in which he reviews Gene- 
ral Butler’s character and present position at some length ; expresses 
the conviction that he is an unfit candidate for representation in a 
canvass in which the party is ** pledged to a radical reform of the 
and a speedy return to specie payments suggests that 
“when a public servant cannot bring acharacter from his last place 
it is Wise to. use some 


civil service 


caution in accepting his advances toa new 

pressing”; recalls the fact that at a late 
t whieh Butler appeared at the head of his forces 
trying to get himself nominated as governor, ‘‘ it was only after they 
had been detected inalarge amount of double voting ” that the gene- 
ral yielded his claim; that he boasted to two of his colleagues in 
Washington in 1874 that “he knew what they were telegraphing,” 

s “he had a man that read them on the wires by the click,” and 
that the House of Representatives had to pass a resolution to pro- 
tect the telegraph from his depredations. He also points out that 
General Butler is at variance with his party on two at least of its 
being in favor of paving the debt in 


engagement. however 
State convention, a 


most important principles ; 








The 


| ed, to 1 iding for a 
) 1 GO acd Y 
( pile li hiine | en re dow 1@ party 
1 Un ho coun Even on the question 
( l l ) of tl end its, he thinks 
1} ( Ip | t hindranee, inasmueh 
‘ 1 l he party finds itself re- 
( deep l and witle-spread dissatisfaction excited 
» 1¢@ Sanborn 1 salary grabs, the bargains, 
( ‘ bb i « acking which oecur to every 
{ il Db is m lo l in connee- 
hey ( Th been made very savage by all 
d 1 to be contemplating as a piece of revenge a 
ral order to his f-llowers to scratch the name of the rezular 

he ee for go ) 
i i to have han Lover his eld congressional district 
to l rd and lv, Dr. George B. Loring, who has just 
ret lLthe Republican nomination. Dr. Loring is one of the lead- 
j represe! ives of Butlerism ” in the State, and it would 
probably be hard to find a politician of either party who has in- 
aspired a more thorough political di ist wherever he is known 
I) he. He is, like But ( ‘ e Democrats who came over 
{ fepublican party wl tin und it for their advantage, and 
h been ever since @ persistent wire-puller, pipe-layer, and oflice- 
He now declares that he is in faver of civil-serviee reform, 
\ l ras if Butler e to come out fer it himself; 
! iso consid lag tifving sign, as being in the 
the homage which is said to pay to virtue. The Civil- 
e Reform Club of Boston, is, we observe, doing some excellent 
\ k in forcing all the candidates for congressional seats to declare 
their intentions as to civil-service reform. This is the only way to 
make sure of them. But no mere declaration of intention on their 
1) will be sufticient. The civil service will never be reformed 
until positive legislation secures in some way those in the employ of 
the ( ronment against dismissal for political opinion. Promises 
on the part of Congressmen not to insist on patronage wil) do no 
eood without th Mr. William Lathrop, of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District in Illinois, has, we see, declined to withdraw from 
the canvi and whatever may be the merits of the question as 
to his nomination, the friends of civil-service reform must be glad 


to have an o} 


yportunity of voting for him. 


Lael 


i Republican managers ought to put some sort of check on 
Mr. B as he is apparently losing his head, and has begun 
} ng “charges” right and left. At Xenia, Ohio, the other day, 
he said 

‘ But Lhold in my hand a semi-official letter from an officer in the 


Tre: Department, wholly unsolicited by me, but specially author- 
izing me to state publicly that from the best information possessed 
by the Department, Mr. Tilden owes the United States to-day from 
£150,000 to $250,000 on account of unpaid income-tax; and this offi- 
cial letter authorizes me further to state that by a recent decision of 
the United States Circuit Court at Providence, Rhode Island, it is 
believed the whole of this vast sum, amounting to probably a 
quarter of a million of dollars, can be recovered for the benefit of 
the United States Treasury. I have, of course, no personal know- 
ledge of tl t, but I make this statement on the best authority 


in the United States. 


SUI 


1¢ subj ( 


The ofticer who sent him this stuff ought, under the “‘ reform,” to 


wnissed (1) for communicating information about the income of 


Nation. 


| and endless servitude of an entire race of men. 


| claim plaintively, “Is there to be no end of lyin 
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machinery of administration into an instrument of slander and de- 


P Y. : - int ’ _ #2 aivtience et... 2 
famation. Upon Mr. Blaine’s conduct in making use of this blath 
? 


n ke no comment. 


m3 


Judvze Clifford of the Suprenie Court 


‘urate indeceney, been falling foul of Mr. Charles Francis 


ile lias, besides slandering 


With ina 


Adams with equal inaccuracy, though with less indecency, because 
Mr. Adams is not a judge. Mr. Blaine says: 

“After the Republican victory of 1860, Mr. Adams, then a Re- 
presentative in Congress from Massachusetts, sought by all his 
influence to deprive the country of evervthing that had been gained 

| ; t n gain 
in the struggle. He offered every humiliating concession to the 
South, agreed to abandon the prohibition of slavery in the Territo- 


ries, and, as the climax of the degrading and dishonoring eondi- 
he offered to amend the Constitution of the United States so 
as to render the abolition of slavery impossible so long as a single 
lave State should object. The amendment, so warmly urged by 
Mr. Adams, declared, in effeet, that no amendment to the Consti- 
tution, in any way interfering with slavery in the States, should 


tions, 


ever be even so much as _ proposed, except by one of the slave 
States, and should not be adopted, except with the consent of every 
Teny stot ”? 
Shave State. 


This is full of untruths. Mr. Adams did not “offer to amend the 
ution” in the manner described. On the contrary, he voted 

for the amendment of Mr. Corwin of Ohio, which struck out of the 
resolution to which Mr. Blaine alludes the provision in question, 
and then voted with the majority to lay the whole subject on the 
table. It was not laid on the table, and the Corwin form of the 
amendment was passed by the Senate, but it did not prohibit any 
such other amendment to the Constitution as Mr. Blaine describes, 
and was supported by the leading Republicans as an honest effort 
civil war, however mistaken it may have been. Nor 

Mr. Blaine has affirmed, that “ Mr. Lincoln often de- 
var was so terrible, and no possible 
issue of it proposition of Mr. Adams to 
found the continuance of the Union on the remorseless, hopeless, 
In the first place, 
Mr. Adams made no such proposal, and, in the seeond, of the pro- 
posal he did make Mr. Lincoln said, in his inaugural address, ‘‘ that 
he had no objection to [this amendment] being made express and 
irrevoeal It is not true, therefore, that the amendment 
was prevented from coming to a direct vote by Mr. Lincoln’s in- 
fluence, as Mr. Blaine also says. Horace Greeley used sometimes ex- 
2?” and yet in his 
time lying on a great scale was left to the lowest class of Democra- 
Were he alive now, and saw the leading Republi- 


Constit 


to prevent 
is it true, as 
ared that no crisis of the 


so destructive, as the 


} 
i 


Cc 


” 


1. 9 
ye. 


tie newspapers. 


| ean writers and journalists vying with Brick Pomeroy in the pro- 


— 


duction of ‘campaign stories,” what wails he would utter! 


Governor Chamberlain has issued a proclamation calling atten- 
tion to a condition of lawlessness in two of the South Carolina 
counties, ordering the “rifle clubs” and other unlawful organiza- 
tions to disband, and announcing that unless they do so he will en- 
foree obedience by aresort to all the powers given him by the laws 
of the State or of the United States. This proclamation he has 
followed up by an address to the country, assuring the publie that 
he has evidence to prove the lawlessness, disorder, and crime re- 
ferred to in the proclamation, pledging himself to prove it, and 
promising not to “stay his hand” until punishment overtakes the 
authors of the troubles. He fortifies his statement of the condition 
of affairs by a report from United States District-Attorney Corbin, 
who declares that armed “rifle clubs ” exist throughout the county 


of Aiken; that they have created a perfect “reign of terror”; 
| that “the colored men are many of them lying out of doors and 


citizens to stump orators, and (2) for gross mendacity. For | 
I ns given by us last week, “ the Department ” cannot know 
wh, if anything, Tilden owes the Government, and for any 
to pretend to know it for partisan purposes is to convert the 


away from their houses at night”; that many have been hunted, 
whipped, or killed; that from thirteen to thirty negroes have been 
killed in the county by these clubs in three weeks; that the sheriff 


| does not dare to oppose them, and that the civil arm of the Govern- 








All 


} 


is “as powerless-as the wind to prevent these atrocities.” 
? 


Mr. Chamberlain’s statements are denied by the Democrats, who 
lave pro luced letters from several R ‘publie in judges deny ing 
that e is any law] Lt in the State. The eanvass is being 
condueted by the whites with gi energy on what is called the 
“preference” plan. This plan eonsists in letting the negroes know 


abandoning the Re- 


and forcing them to announce before the ele 


that their bread and butter depends on their 


publican party, ‘tion 


whether they mean to vote for Hampton or Chamberlain. 


The contest in this city over the municipal offices begins to grow 
warm, and promises soon to be exciting. Mr. Green is re- 


a large non-political support for mayor, and reeeiving it in a 


as if it might be followed by the Republican no- 


ceiving 
way that looks 
Tammany and anti-Tammany appear to be 
but the lI 
ry the day « the result of the 
Tilden’s 1 robably put Tam- 
y inthe hands of men like Edward Cooper and 


his dk 


mination. gradually 
? 


coming together, truce is still a hollow one, and whieh side 
} 
A 


muecn 


would p 


is ultimately to ear on 
Presideutiat electi 
many Hall permanentl 
Mr. Hewitt, while 
“Jimmy ” O’Brien. 
to Tammany Hall, and wants to have it pulled down. 
tinued assaults of the Times upon ‘ 


epends 


yn. victory 


‘feat would be followed by the triumph of 


Jolin Morrissey, we see, is still strong 


ly opposed 
The c 
Kelly have brought that 


gentleman out in defence of himself, and he has mad 


Ni- 
. as 
‘ Boss 


7 . 
e a speecn Ol 
I 


1 with regard to his record, which, as he shows, is really a re- 
markably good one for a ‘ Boss,” and one which many a private 
citizen might envy him. He does not in his defenee deny 


- 


* Boss,” and is carrying on the government of this 


city for us,- but points out that the difference between him 
and other “ Bosses” has been that he has tried to be a good, kind 


“ Boss,” to give good judges, good mayors, good district-attorneys, 
This 
is perfectly true. We have watched Mr. Kelly's career for some 
th the which all taxpayers must feel in the 
for the time being, and we think that, judzing him as 
should be judged, he is rather a credit to the city. 
if we were to have the right to select 
choice out of all those who have filled the position during the last 
twenty-five years, we should pick out Mr. Kelly as the best of them 
all. He is a plain, simple-minded, straightforward, Irish-American 
Catholic, is not an office-holder or oflice-seeker, has wealth enough 
to place him beyond the reach of temptation, and has attained his 
present eminent position not by 1 by 
} od 


peen 
uties, going 


and, in facet, to fill all the offices in his gift with good men. 


interest 


Wi 


ry 


years 


6 Roe 
x0SS a 


In 


our own 


‘* Boss” 


fact, the “ Boss” of 


ribery and corrupiion, but 
doing what we have always 
government in New Yor 


or g 


assured is so necessary f 
attending to his political d 
to primaries, and watching the caucuses and conventions to see that 
‘‘none but fit men” are nominated. The only defeet in his cha- 
racter asa “ Boss” that we have been able to discover is 


a 


a tinge 


of hopelessness and scepticism as to the ultimate success of th 


0 
good cause for which he is always working. This was increased, 
the success of the ‘‘ Reform movement” of |: 
for Mr. Kelly has not been the same ‘ 
to be thinkiog of maki 
take, and would tend to show on h 
soundness of the people on the reform issue, w 


we fear, by ist 
He is now said 


ng Mr. Schell mayor, which would be a mis- 


year, 
3oss”’ since. 
is part a growing distrust of the 


1 
hy 


hich we should 


regret. 


wr 
vv 


The movement in Mr. Green’s faror has, we are glad to say, 
taken a shape which is not unlikely to result in giving the publie an 
opportunity to vote for a genuine reform ticket. The gentlemen in 
charge of the movement, among whom are to be found Mr. Jackson 
S. Schultz, Mr. Ottendorffer, General Barlow, and other well-known 
reformers, have decided not to fall into the usual trap of a ** com- 
mittee to consult other organizations ”—which usually begins with a 
consultation and ends with a bargain by which the independen 


syhal? 
MOLE 


ts get 


7 : . ’ 
readimMg can 


the support of one of the two political parti 


3 on some 
at the price of hay f 


- } 1 
‘ee bare) r . 7) ’ t , a) ai? 
to support some oi ta edwin 


. f‘ 
didate, ing 
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President. At 
bas 


making 


the 
ealled for redemption 810,000,000 more 


the 


request ol 


$50,000,000 in all sinee the formation of 


ent syndicate. It is now beyond = disp t 
sold fully 850.000.000 new 4°55) pe ( 

an open secret that a little more than o 

has been taken in this country, p ) 

for use to secure their note cireulation I 


war in Europe have 


tha 
none here on the gold marke Gold 1 I ly 
because cf the arrangements made between t i the 
Treasury. Under these the dicate is not ¢ i to 1 gold 
into the Treasury for pew 4', per eent. bonds the latter 
are taken out. This relieves the gold market of a which 
threatened to become em} sing A co amount of 
gold has also been imported, the Rothschilds b nt to their 
correspondents here $750,000 during the we The fall in the gold 
market has, by temporarily checking the export trade and increa 
ing purchases of bills by importers, so strengthened the forcign ex- 
change market that at the close gold could n © profi im- 
ported. The money market shows less change at this point than 
was expected, but in all parts af the country the mereantile demand 
for bank accommodations is increasing. The gold value of a one- 
dollar Treasury legal-tender note has ranged during the week be- 
tween $0.9090 and 80.9184. The price of silver closed in L: it 
52d. per ounce, English standard. The gold value of the eli er 
dollar would at the close of the week h been SO.8778 eld 
value of the ** trade doll Was S.5ISS 





rascals of the party for minor ¢ ; | ) 
a full ticket for mayor, judg 
udermen, the « lid t ’ ) 
fitness, good 1 ) 
of the Bar Asso L otin \ 
will all result in it is imposs 1\ 
but one thing is very c n, that we ha 
portunity to get a | r city governmen 
vears. Mr. Ottend r unquestionably ( 7 
vote, as General Barlow and Mr. Sehualtz « 
tive Republicans; and by holding rigidly alo 
parties, the reformers may either eompel both 
exceptionable nominations, or may at 
number of bad ones made by either part \\ 
of the campaign, which promises to be very 
will not be allowed to blind voters in this « 
oucht to be no connection between the a \ 
President of the United States and who is t 
ing, paving, and policing of t city lt 
for them to be saved from bad gov \ 
munistie tvranny in their own homes as j 
Which party they prefer to see in Washi: 
The course of speculation at the Stock 1 
early in the week, and prices of stoeks have s l Mu 
to 12's per cent. The rise was led by N J ( 
which company there has been a reorganization of the 1 
Mr. Knight of the Bound Brook Road h J 
Taylor Johnston as president. The recovery in ] 
coal securities, been most noticeable in those shares \ r 
been held by investors, have in the past few month \ \ 
attacked. Railroad business, although t , s ( 
announced a settlement of di l is 
more profitable than last ye ind the s 
parts of tae country continue en zing. Itis ito 
ever, that there is a disposition on the 1 ’ 
the business situation to political account in ; 
ranted. After three vears of depression and liq ition 
ery now is natural, and will probably continue whoever is a 
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N THE CANVASS 

ri nw Rerivw | 1: - 

: ) d to a bee 

esert ticai position the 

( | i Sehurz last 

‘oon the two 

! . 4 of t ~ 

eat haste with 

the nomina- 

( t that the following pas- 

the sort of candidates 

ipport was intended for Mr. 

judged by his nearest 

to possess those qualities of mind 

nuine reform requires; for 

American | le ¢ nol mv afford to risk the future of the 

Republie in ¢ merely supposed virtue or rumored 

Lon the strength of private recommendations.” 

But then he aexnowled t the nominations on both sides, though 

the | ( who ood that “there was nothing 


from whi an ap} to the country could be taken with any 


ros] It is ¢ lit to avoid the conelusion, there- 
reformers did the best thing in their 

| it there was any chanee whatever of 
wanted trom eci:cher Tilden or Hayes. The 

ef of ( moof i too, on the public mind was 
hei ned by the « inces of Blaine’s defeat. The * expo- 
( him whieh immediately preeeded the Convention, 

‘ ordinary support he received in that body, 
( of the b vr clement of the party, in some 

re} of corruption, and made his overthrow 

pany gscem a t triumph of reform, and made “the any- 
body’ seem the heaven-sent man, the “ Deus ex machina” who 
to save the state. It is quite true, as the writer points out, 
that Haves is not the natural and proper candidate of his party, as 
Vilden is of | He has not risen into prominence by a long and 


conspicuous political eareer, as Tilden has, and it is no answer to 


this to say that h lled more ofliees and been longer in office 
than Tilden. ‘The esndidate of a party which has been in opposi- 
tion for sixteen ve ‘ ot be expected to have had much official 
experien ITis ¢ to 1 on prominence in the party 
councils, and this 7 n had had, while Haves had not. But then, 
if we once concede that it is preper or possible under any circum- 
tam “l to reform itself when in power, 
and to tui ) ( under new leaders, Hayes’s nomina- 
tion 3 lao could b been made, because the con- 
it men of the Republican party, from whem, in the ordinary 
( ef th candidate ought to have been taken, are them- 
ely ' of ft thing to be reformed To blame the party 
r 1 no s one of them therefore, tantamount to 
blaming it for attempting “reform within the party.” Its 
h i. been irregular, but ang other would 
h een idal. The question whieh Mr. Schurz and other 
‘Independents ” had to settle for themselves, therefore, as it seems 
to us, was not whether Hiaves was a man whom the Republican 
party eould consistently nominate, but whether he was a man who, 
would answer their purpose. Mr. Schurz apparently, after seeing Mr. 
Haves, found no difliculty in answering this question in the affirma- 
tive, and we do not think he made a mistake. For, if our view of 
th tuation be a correct one, the duty of a reform President at this 
juncture will be unusually simple, and will depend for its proper 
performance rather on character than on political experience. In- 
eed, tor the work before a Republican President of the right sort, 
we doubt if long political experience would not be a hindrance rather 
t help 
‘the reviewer is undoubtedly right in his criticism of the 


; condemnation of the haste with which 
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responsible, though in judging him it must be remembered that 


what he had at his baek was not a eontrollable organization, but a 


"respectable men who did position of 


not enjoy their 


observers and erities, and were glad to seize any opportunity of get- 
out of it. For nearly everybody who takes any interest in 
Olities at all likes to act with a party if he ean, and if a large and 
enthusiastic party so mueh the better. “Independents” are 
man; they are stimulated and encouraged and consoled by sym- 


pathy and co-operation, and as a general rule do not quit party or- 
canizations as leng as they ean help it, and get back into them as 
soon as they can. But even after it appeared certain that Mr. 
Hayes was the man of whom the Fifth-Avenue Reformers were in 
searen, the kind of work they expected him to do made the manner 
of conducting the canvass a matter of great importance. Over 
this they lost all influence by giving in their adhesion to the rezu- 
lar nominations as soon as they were niade, and the result has been 
most unfortunate for several reasons. 

Whatever discouragement was inflicted on the Machinists by 
Havyes’s nomination was at once removed when they found that all 
the dissidents and malcontents of the party had surrendered un- 
conditionally, and were again enrolled in the party ranks, and that 
under no circumstances would there be a bolt or desertion, and that 
the old managers might remain in full control of the canvass. <Ae- 
cordingly, they all gradually left their “bieck seats in the rear 
ear,” headed by that eminent reformer Chandler, and crowded upon 
the locomotive, and began shouting and waving flags and making 
themselves as conspicuous as possible. The result of this will be 
what it ought not to be, that the election of Hayes will bear the ap- 
pearance of an act of indemnity and oblivion for the very men who 
have made reform necessary, who are indeed themselves part of the 
abuse, and who have put the Republican party in the danger in 
which it now finds itself. Their activity and prominence in his be- 
half, too, will, as the North American Review justly points out, 
make Chandler, Cameron, Morton, Blaine. and the like (themselves 
component parts of the evils of the day), according to established 
party usage, the natural advisers of the new administration, and 
put on Mr. Hayes, as the first step in his thorny path, the difficult 
and delicate task of overlooking their claims. 

In the next place, the things which most needed discussion in 
the canvass, the questions on which the public mind was least: in- 
formed, the public judgment least ripe, and the publie zeal least 
warm, were the currency and civil-service reform, and on one or 
other of these subjects “ the record” of the Republican chiefs is so 
bad, or their hostility to change so strong, that it is no wonder they 
have endeavored to shirk debating them. Moreover, it is on these 
subjects that Mr. Hayes will be called on for most aetion and for 
inost energy and determination. With regard to civil-service re- 
form nearly everything will depend on him, and in the conflict with 
Congress into which that is sure to lead him, the issue will un- 
doubtediy turn on the degree of support be gets from the main 
body of the party. He will need it all, and more than all, when he . 
is surrounded at Washington by the managers, and ‘‘ pressure” is 
brought to bear on him in favor of “‘harmony,” and he is warned 
daily and nightly of the danger of breaking up the party and letting 
‘the solid South” get control of the Government at the end of his 
four years. The preparation of the people to give him this sup- 
port ought, therefore, to have been the main work of the canvass. 
Of the Southern question, even when looked at from the Blaine 
point of view, less, or very little, is needed to be said. With 
regard to the South neither action nor legislation will be calle. for 
hereafter. Mr. Hayes ean do nothing about it unless he is cailed on 
for troops by the State governors, and as they promise to be all 
Democrats during his term of office, they are not likely to trouble him. 
The only remedy for Southern dangers or abuses the Republica: poli- 
ticians suggest is the retention of themselves in office. ‘They p:opose 
nothing else, except vituperation. The enormous quantity of talk 
expended on the South has therefore been at least nine-tenths un- 
necessary, but it has been resorted to because it was the safest topic 


lves, and for this Mr. Schurz was largely ! and that on which nearly all Republican orators are most sound. 
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They ean all safely say that, whatever may be the condition of their 


Oct. 12, 1876] 


accounts, they have never hindered a colored man from voting, and 


¥ yooly Tea Ty. 2 
have al such hindrance. 


wavs warmly disapprove 


Whether anvthing the ** ‘pendents ” could have done or said 


would have ail this is, of course, 


but it is verv 


caution and serutiny from the 


prevented matter of speculation, 
clear that the Conference led many to expect greater 


1 1 . 1 } 
centlemen who issued the address. 


As matters stand, we think the canvass has been so conducted as 
greatly to inerease Mr. Hayes’s difliculties, and to make the result 
But, for our own part, 


we shall be well satisfied if he stands his ground without flinehing, 


of his attempts at reform more doubtful. 
and thus, whether he makes 


or not, gives lk 


to & 


any immediate impression on Congress 


nest men somebody and semething to rally upon, 
delivers them from their present unhappy participation in the 
farce which 


movement.” If Mi. 


and 


1- ’ Pat fice Wis — a . ee 
makes Blaine and Chandler the leaders of a ‘‘ reform 


years a real party of reform under new leaders, who lead because 


they are reformers and never were anything else, we shall be grate- 
ful to him, even if he accomplishes no radical and thorough change 


in the present system. 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS 


MuUE causing a marked revival of the 

spirit of reformatory enthusiasm in England which during the 
greater part of the history of the Gladstone ministry was its 
mainstay, and the decline of which led to its overthrow; 
Liberals have 


AND CYNICS IN ENGLAND. 


bulgarian massacres are 


and the 
been slow to take advantage of it. Mr. Glad- 
not the only contribution to the controversy 
from that quarter which has helped to fan the flame of excitement. 
Mr. Lowe has spoken in the same sense, if not with the same heat, 


Mr. 


not 


stone’s pamphlet is 


and so has Forster, and so have many other Liberal chiefs, 
while the Liberal press, which has had mueh to do with bringing 
the atrocities to light, keeps up a erackling of small arms between 
the beoming of the great political guns. The ministry have been 
put in a very awkward position by not having been at the outset 
properly informed by the ambassador at Constantiuople, and were 
apparently so thrown off their guard by his nonehalance that they 
almost pooh-poohed the enquiries which were addressed to them on 
the subject in the House of Commons. Indeed, Lord Beaconsfield 
almost made the reports the subject of a rather flippant jest, by de- 
nying the torture of the Bulgarian prisoners on the @ priori ground 
that an Oriental people had a quicker mode of disposing of their 
enemies. The that when the true accounts finally 
came, the fury against the Turks was deepened by the indignation 


result was 


against the ministry. This indignation has apparently been lead- 
ing the public to forget that there ever was any reason what- 
ever fur English support of Turkey, and the language at many 
of the has been such almost to lead to the 
lief that the speakers thought British patronage of Turkey was 
due simply to a cold indifference to human suliering or a 
feeling for cruel bru As the agitation has gone on, however, the 
Conservatives (in temperament as well as in politics), who were at 
first compelled to bow their heads before the blast, have pieked up 
couraze enough to answer back, and the result is a controversy 
of exceeding bitterness between the “sentimentalists” and the 
or “‘club-loungers,” the Pall Mall Gazette doing battle 


meetings as be- 
feliow- 


tes, 


“er; 8” 
the latter, for whom also the Economist gives judgment, 
Spectator, with considerable help from outsiders. for the former. 
The “ eynies,” in the first place, affirm with increasing boldness that 
the policy of England towards Turkey has been a sound one; tha 
it has not promoted, but, on the contrary, has moderated Turkish 
inhumanity, and has greatly improved the condition of the Turkish 
Christians, and has been the poliey called for by English interests; 
that the misconduct of the bashi-bazuks in Bulgaria, of which 
the Government was not cognizant, has not altered and cannot alier 
its complexion ; that, anyhow, no matter how great the indignation of 
the British public may be, interference in Turkey, to be effective, 
must be on a plan made with a distinet calculation and perception 
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leave the consequences to Provid 
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13 + +} 
the old controversy about the mor: 


the end in view i3 goxd; and over this the s 
Gazette have been both aerid and lively. ‘i 
more than one article on the evils of * ne ( 
associates with love of px mal eo 

considers the product of mnewh 





at this the Pail Mall Gazette sneers \ ) 


tor “a lively little prop] 
has been discussed, it is wonderiul | 
there is about it: or rather, it would 


recollect that it is nearly always dis 
really nothing more objectionable, on 


than in athirmative eriticism—errtan 


that is to say, the man who says * Do \\ 

likely to be good and wise as the man wh Net,” o ’ 
haste.” Indeed, we think, as a matter ef | ~ the world on 
Whole owes more to the Negative Crittes than to the A 

but it would be diflieult or imp such 

lion, and for this reason: the good 

is impereeptible. We see that the 

but we do not see the C\ 

only picture them in our imagination. O 

benefits of suecesstul action are 7] 

bring the opponents of action int) « : Ld 

But when we think of the eno S \ | 
been brought on the world by rash . bs, wee 
may form a faint idea ot nusery V 

if all the wild schemes 1 rhave ( ed d 
out. 

A good illustration of this may be foun ry of 
the British connection with Turkey. Tn is53 both Bright and Cob- 
den were “negative crities” of the Crimean war. ‘The rest of the 
nation were fierce and eager for it: t s for i 
and exa! di into ¢ h \ 1 iZation 
against barbarism, and of the < nd a 
neans of rousing England t } I l { h 
Tesoives, and fo h ‘i Cs Vos 1 cold ¢ ) 
position to j Iti V gone eC righ 
and in this case e can ‘ and 
] Which would have des y Th 
Waragainst the French R { 1 ort 
and to eome nearer home, what a band of saves thev were, but how 
cold, eynieal, and heartless they must have | d, who advised the 


Southern secessionists not to fight the North. ‘* What might have 


been” doubtless often seems a sad we knew the whole 
of it weshould find it was full of pleasant passages, and that the 
world had in the in, though erceptil ) an enNorniiGius 
gainer through people’s abandonment of designs conceived in hot 
blood and wearing a look ef nobility 

The reason why * negative criticizm” has come to have suel an 
igneble look is not simply that it is the favorite attitude of selfish o1 
slothful persons, but that it is almost always addressed to persona 
who are excited and off their balance. The native hue of resolution 


blood is 


templated, and under such condition nothing is more 


is apt to be very ruddy, because the in the head when ac- 


exasperating than to be told of difficulties and dangers by pale-facec 


people, who mean to go quietly to bed after having given you their 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE TO MORALITY. 


_ re, thinl led, under Professor Huxley's p'irase of the ‘* Milton 

of creation may not improbably have betokened the lecturer’s 
p t i | rds the hypot! he was about to confute ; 
wn le of 3 i rent rather than of serious consideration. To one aec- 
eust | \ ‘ vuitific evidence the version of the world’s origin rest- 
in ) the authority of an an it ILcbrew Seripture must seem 
| i to the courtesy of a refutation, save for the sake of unen- 
lights | hear he sentiment is easy to understand ; and it is no less 
ea | » und ul the strong revulsion from it, as irreverent 
and irre] mus, of those whose in‘nds have been formed under church 
te ing if the stricter rt. It should always be remembered, by those 
t » such nsitiveness appears at first mere bigotry and folly, that the 
il the infallibility of the Hebrew and Christian Seriptures is toa very 
beat \ f minds inseparably connected with the ideas which to them are 
th ne sanet ys and incentives to morality, and the gr it sources of 
( lation and hop What the infallible Church is to the devout Catho- 
lie, t infallible Bible is and has been for over three hundred years to the 
\ majority of devout orthodox Protestants. And whut lends the almost 
trag iterest to the confliet between scientists and theologians is the fact 
that the philosophy for which the latter stands, however open to criticism 
on int tual grounds, constitutes the basis on which the mass of our popu- 


| have been trained in the obligations of morality. When the old 
foundation cut away what is to take its place ? And what room will the 
4 phy of science leave for such beliefs and hopes as under the name of 


: have contributed to the elevation of humanity ? Without attempt- 
ine nswer these questions at large, we think some considerations may 
be presented which seem well founded and not devoid of encouragement. 


for a moment ask what positive contributions to morality—to 


f thought, if we may so say—the scientific habit of mind seems 

{ ipparent at once, we think, that it eminently contributes 
fundamental virtue of the intelleet—supreme regard 

{ \ p his progress the student of material nature is 
ice of prepossession prejudice—the subtlest 

flove—to the evidence of truth. He must perpetu- 


vasant, but what és. Of the effect of this habit of 
and systems we do not 
} ve emo iesiz® only the inealeulable werd value of such a habit. 
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And we! kd that it d lons a side of character which religious train- 
ing has hit to neglected even thwarted In common religious speech 
the truth” has come to mean that system which we oursel hold to 
| ( It rd for t ideal truth, 1 i to gi up one narrow 
\ 1 tv Vi om, fas Ine Tt r Tire Lin i And the chat - 
: ies of 1 s bodies—the persecuti nd t physical 

I ) ) | Which have | ft Opt Drium t| his- 

t irch ve sm Vi of devotion t one’s own 
belief as intrinsically saci ominant. The class of studies 
which pre-eminently foster the opposite virtue of love of truth for its own 


7 
suke ; which compel the siudent to hold his opinions and theories subject 


always to the possibility of new light, would seem to deserve gratitude as 


friendly to gool morals. And it seems to us that thouehtful religious men, 
who desire above all else, as the basis of their religion, a true view of the 
universe—not merely a pleasant view—ought to be grateful to studies which 
by training the mind to trath-serving tend to clarify human vision and so 
to gain deeper insight into the great realities. 


Moreover, perhaps the one definite contribution which scientific studies 
are especially making to what may be called our higher knowledge of 
the universe, is the idea which they so powerfully inculcate of unvarying 


order. Fach new discovery emphasizes the fact of an all-pervading unity 


of plan. It must certainly be aceounted a philosophical weakness of the 





historical forms of religion that they have so Iargely emphasized the oppo- 
site notion, and taught that it is in breaks of the habitual order, in inter 
ventions, alternations of defeat and retrieval both in the outer world and 
in man himself, that the Divine presence is especially manifested. The 
scientific conception of an unchanging order, a unity of plan in which all 
things perfectly combine, may well minister to our highest feelings of ad- 
miration and awe ; may well consist with the worship of a God * in whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning” ; and with the calmest and 
inost reassuring faith in 
**One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.” 

It is always to bo remembderel that the anplications of s ‘ientifie truth 
made by Huxley and Tyndall do not directly touch—as they would be the 
first to de-lare—a vast realm of human interests ; do not lie in that world 
of emotion anl purpos9, of suffering and achievement, of which Suakspere 
mirrors afew glimpses, and which mikes up so greata part of life. But 


pner worl lL some of the 


even into that rreit leading principles of natural 


science may legitimately be earzied Tae law of observation and induction 


has here too its field. And of what service it may here render to religion 
we have an example in the talk of a moralist like Matthew Arnold, who 
insists, on the verifiable grounds of experience and observation, that ‘* con 
duct is three-fourths of life” ; and that life can have no business so im- 
portant as the cultivation of filelity, purity, unsolfisinoss, and the other 


1 


creat elements of character. 


But after all has been said of the practical contributions of science to 
morality, the query may be urged whether it throws any light on the great 
question of a beneficent Power exercising personal care over the individual 
as well as the race, and responding tothe human emotions of gratitude and 
trustand love. It may well be that science throws no such light, and yet 
that the recognition and adoration of such a Power may rightfully belong 
to man in his highest development. All human beings, from a Newton to 
the child of an hour, hold to and live by many things of which science can 
give no account. It is hard to believe that if will ever be found irrational 
or impossible for man to rest in the sense that the course of things is ordered 
by something higher and better than his own will, and to feel that his true 
attitude towards the universe is that of trust and hope, as well as energetic 


activity. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—No, XVII. 
FRENCH ART.—11. 
= ING the most satisfactory and conscientious of the works sent from 
4 Paris are those of M. Luminais. His ‘* Morvan ” (96) is an intelligent 
effort to reconstruct history, or rather to tell with archaie accent an histo- 
rical anecdote. The Breton chief listens with contemptuous fatigue while 
Witeher, the priestly envoy of Louis the D2bonnaire, tries monotonously 
to extort tribute by argument. His pains are lost, for the blonde young 


wife of the warrior has stolen in, and, sitting on his knee, takes possession 


of one buckskin-covered arm and covers the hand with kisses. The sullen 
chieftain’s eyes are closing—it is easy to see which persuader will win the 
day, the prelate or the veauty who inspires rebellion Luminais’ other 
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make a dramatic effect by crooking their fingers against the sky, 


while, in a dell of deep grass beneath, the savages catch and climb upon 
their small, long haired horses. The oaks and the landscape have the posi- 
tive relief of Sn ie, but are richer in color, Close by this picture hangs 


1urles Comte, bei: 


to danee before Louis XL. 


Saint-Gelais for authority. The pigs in action 


(73) of M. Pierre-C 
of 1859, ‘* Bohemians causing pigs 
with the naine of J. de 
look deliciously like a demure dowager and a fatuous gallant in the proudly- 
robed period of the Medici and Paul IL., and for expression may be com- 
earnest and bestial swine of Mr. 
nt (151). The monks on their knee 
but ea 
tribute of theol ry to 


the contribution 1x his Salon-picture 
i when sick,’ 
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ss] 


Breton Riviere in the 
the right 
nnot prevent a glance of interest at the 


pared with the more 
Eenelish de parti n 
ing for Pi life, 


ment, the 


are pray- 
entertain- 
At the bed’s head, 
Jacques Coictier 


the drama. 
Las the doctor in ** Macbeth,” 
dy with haughty tolera 


severe 
and black-gowne 


permits the 
alterative rem nee, While the vinegarish face of the 
is drawn all to one side with a reluctant smile. 

Esmeralda at the bed-foot is training thr 
their turn. The picture is sarcastic 


sick kin 


fr on the pillow 


Meanwhile the 


eome forward in » neatly compos 
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qui Uy like a 


scene, has come unusually 


well-bred jest recitel in a club. M. Comte, in this caustic 
to the territory of M. Vibe: 
which must now be 


near t. Plassan, 


vith his habitual skill, almost mechanical, shows in No. 


‘a hair of hers before a 
Venice glass ; as simple model- — Zz, it isa picture like a gourmand’s 
last dish—a delicacy in color, Very different 

the essentials - womanhood, for 
Annex, No. 810; a stout 


eats herself on the banks of a stream, 


51 his usual dame faithfully doing up that red-golde 


is Courbet’s ** Bather,” a 


savace expression of 
12 in the 


back only is seen, : 


which we must 
rful 


and allows a cas- 


seek Gallery nympa, Whose powe 


cade from the rocks to splash through her lifted fingers. The study has 
which 
‘* Hunts- 
the truth with which the horse's feet 
‘k holes through the lumpish snow. Of the two views of 
whieh the exile contributes, 899 is the bast, with its beautiful 

sin the style of Decamps; but the tone in both scenes is so 
the examination of nat glass. In the 
same gallery we may note that the sheep's head of No. 799 is a good life- 
Mlle. Bonheur ; and that Léopold Robert's ‘ Pilgrims” (78 4) 
is but a faulty representation of 


the animal brutality of Courbet, with that sincerity and realism 
make his copies valuable in their way, but never pleasant. His 
man ” (307) is only remarkable for 
make wet, bla 
Chillon 
shadowed gray 
low that it is like ire through smoked 
size study by 
genius to whom his fellow-citizens of 
Neufchitel are now about to set up a Venetian monument ; it isa classical, 
Vernet-like group of girls with wands and bundles winding by a lake-side 
to a town whose cathedral crowns the distant hill. The the 


which Robert introduce 


atrie pomp 
linto his four grand pages from Italian life, and 
which influences so many more recent careers, is hardly to be detected in 
his minor works ; with him it was a gran] fifth-act tableau, or nothing. 
Merle’s ‘‘ Charity ” ‘nin Gallery Y of Memorial ILall, No. 
1,296. Four squeeze their persons with uncomfortable 
success into a frame much too small for them; yet with Merle’s usual 
and finish, heads and hands and-all are eapital in drawing, 
finish, and roundness. It is tho curse of Messrs. Merle and Bouguereau 
that they never fail. They hold on so tenaciously to a certain line of 
picture-dealer’s excellence that the public forget to pay any attention to 
amp and sweat of effort 
sensations, and arouse the discussion and 
In the next room, Gallery I, Feyen- 
Perrin measures himself with Rembrandt in a ‘ Lesson of Anatomy ” (No. 
198) ; it is a faithful series of portraits, but its of the silvery 
quality dear to the French, shows rather poor after the vital warmth of the 
Hollander, is other pictures, ‘* Mother and Child ” (34),** Antique Danes ” 
(16), and ‘* Melancholy ” (8), are distinguished by panctil s of 
study and cold elegance ; in the first, a rustic wife tosses her baby by the 
sea-shore ; in the second, a dozen girls are conducted through a lesson in 
attitude, and look as if just unwound from a Greek vase. A somewhat 
“St. Anthony’s Day” by Dubouchet (105), 
striking in the relief of its clear silhouettes of youthful forms, and would 
Young lads, in the radical d 
Mediterranean, are daring each other to balance on the 
sel, and make a — group of olive-skinned ephebi. 


is t » be se 
life-size firures 


conscience 


them ; meanwhile, far inferior works, with the st 
upon them, come forward 
championship that turn into echo. 


gray tone, 


ious exactnes 


is more 


analogous composition, 
make a popular engraving. shabille of the 
bowsprit of a ves- 
Still higher in grade 
than this, however, is Eugéne Feven’s ‘* Rogitta in the Eaglish Channel ™ 
(41), which strikes a really high notch of merit in the miniature style which 
De Nittis and Detaille have brought to such perfection : 
white kerchiefs, or caps like kerchiefs, sloping up t! 
fresh individual peasant face bundled up in it, the concentration 


the sn we-drift of 
h with a 
of the 


12 shore, ¢ 


primitive Gaul } 
Drnid oaks | 
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peasant faces’ interest on the few poor and work-day | ‘king boats, and tha 
damp and salty amp yusness of t } ng vi 1 sea-side town 
are touched to admiration. Not far off hangs a fa nen of t 
lar sheep pictur S Li | , 
of the fixtures of Meouen : if W-s } 
work for the paint nd al rv f \ 
understand i To s Snow | 1 i for t 1 Ww 
must have recourse to the Annex, Gallery 35, and the “e | i from am 
per distance Emile Breton’s * Village in Wi 353). Itis 
parently as hasty and direct as an etching of aii ndt’s studi 
window. The damp weight of snow in melting weather, 

ondition of snow the French are aequainted with, is rend 
nue and without reproach.” The trouble with an *timpression” ] 
however, that it gives you as much of the artist asof his su \\ 
look at this reeord without thinking mosi of he rus ' 
Courricres, and the bravura with which he makes « Lin 
of thick impasto tell, at a certain distances, the \ | 
winter-time as well as the story of his frosted fi M.B 
landscape, the ** Canal at Courr 3°° (317). with t straight wed 
wregnenengrs opie slips of trees in file oa either sid 1 
of sunset cloud, is a weird, imoress CVO A CLO) 
ae of cages anil sould give so subtlean impression wit rk 
sically so coarse. Reanic, of two landscapes ext! shes : 
the screens of trees, though relieved in flats ara the sky, a x 


nation, moulded in al 


blankest breadths when looked into preve tol tll of gradation. Hl 


| their rotundity atter he fashion of nat 


gnies’ robust and positive style is well seen in the** Landseay in 
(89), through whose palisade upright t ems \ kc 
French strean win ling in almost sealptaral relief in cond 

licht. Bartholdi’s ‘* New California” (15) is as printed with s 


breadth, somewhat in the temp 
which the eye may bring up gives it an air as would not was iM 


Busson’s ** Before the Rain” (177) renders the strange flash trees : { 
an indigo-black sky when a late ray of fiery light strikes them from out a 
storm-cloud. The cattle drinking so tranqnilty at the pool which reflects 
these spectral appearances are not quite ia harmony with th 
intended. 

M. Edmend Morin, a desiz vi “ol his s : ke Ae 
black from Gilbert in London, tries his hind at pa iy, and git is 


ka Wawa: tetas ab the ican” 14)), inwhie'rt . sk 1 


blotted figures se2m to change places and dissolve into new combinat 
under the eye that watches them. It shows a k 11 of mas t) 
set down these eurrent re2ollections of flying particles. In the «* M 

65), by Hirsch, in which a sculptor is represent: l copying in clay a girl 
who poses before him, there occurs some happy imiia 1of ma ny 
ine, in the foreground group of Romeo and d blocked tina ned 
and a bit of stone. There is little to be said in praise of the pictures 
sent by Yvon, the well-known pun of the Malakoff The ir” 
(298) represents Deaths with scythes, | ke a ** danse m b mu in 


front of an impassive equestrian Julius Cesar, throuzha great crowd ; 
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white piece ec age » of an octavo page (171), is somewhat ha>- 
pier. Pabst’s * Alsatian Bride ” (100) isa simply and solicly painted and 
} ] 


satisfactory pierce of character-grouping in seven figures, where a mother 


presents the bride to her langhinz companions In Louis Prion’s * Schoc] 
for Young Sat 
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there is nothing in 
The Vegetab'e 


arrangement or pictori: 1 


‘e, is lively and striking; but 


the sceneand t1 t> east such heavy shadows 





without 


effect, vet there is solid, fruity painting in the still-life, and the peasant 


tite and conviction. 


ms up hers 


‘Death of Cwsar” by Clément 


Ss") 
‘ 


63) is a large and fatiguing piece 


of classicism, printel at Rome, and eoldly serving up the baked meats of 
David : to see the flat Italian Raphaclesque style successfully treated we 
must remo to the Spanish section, and regard a little while Vera’ 
smooth but tender ** Burial of St. Lawrence ” (40). Another large Roman 
machine is the Julia 34) by Zier, representing, as we make out, the 

ing her other son Geta from the assassins sent 


mother of Caracalla defendi 

by the emperor. It is distinguished by some conscientious fle sh-painting 
: j ¢ 
i 


but has the look of a half-comprehended experiment. 


The specimen sent from the Gobelins factory (54). woven by Greliche 
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lj, 
» be the prelimi 


GrenMany, September 


ay tir + 
rp ring t 


} 
docum 





| A RAR i]? publishes a 
4 f «9 {Tosy } 


ive and defensive alli between Russia and Prussia with 





rerard to the Eastern question, dated Berlin, June 11, 1876. A simultane- 
i un Berl » the Cologne Gaze'fe announces that the higher 

i leooly agitated by a rumor to the effect that we are on 

very ( var between Russia and Turkey. ‘* At all events, a great 

ex is no le in the said cirel which, since yesterday, is shared 
hichest the diplomatists. Among these it is said that 

(5 } I | {sti n ity m 

Pur h sed t ant an armistice without sufficient guaranties 
that it w vl toan acceptable pea nl considerable masses of troops 
hy | ( ted on either side of the Turco-Russian frontier, the 
! i lool easensational fabrieition. Yet, solong as Russia 
h ! t her declaration of war, it might be well to remem- 
ber the ( mn ada Nothing is eaten so hot as it is cooked.” In this 
‘ tional vear t eavy rains of the fall had already commenced three 
Wee ) 1 Russia can hardly have forgotten her former experience of 
the d ! iwar in those regions during the rainy season. Besides, 
tv v3 ting thick from every part of the Empire that the economi- 
‘ ler which the Western world has been laboring these last three 

’ vil ‘ing rapidly throughout its vast limits. Furthermore, 
s) far as outsiders can judge, there is as yet no reason to despair of ob- 
tai by «diplomacy nd by threatening war everything that Russia 
Hal in | most suecessful war, And, finally, the influence 
wit be exorcise 1 tothe last to preserve peace. Even 

. 11 should prove to be a fact, and if a war should 

we. t | history of the last few months, when it is once 

f indonbtedly show that Germany has been true to her 
that | in th of European politics shall ever b 
vd f p Though it is true that the bloody laurels of 

‘ low ih a charm on us as they d9 on our neighbors on th 
hoy side of the Voszes, vet it is due far less to this than to our geographi- 


situation and our politieal antecedents that the German Empire is the 
t ranty the | » of Europe has ever had and can ever have. That 
mn not rest on our moral superiority, but simply on our political 
. vo have become unite] into a real body politic we hay 

tever to gain by a war, while we may lose much, if not every- 

l every war between any of the great Powers of Eurape expose 

t langerof being drawn int» it in spite of ourseives 

that all our interests compel us to do everything 

! tuin the peace of the Continent, it is more especially 
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concermed i ives ifs Importance exclusively from 
Tet h lation of the ot! ii ! of f§ UProy for us its 
( 5! i 4 withi pt | mS Pet ? I 
N ber | ist, will controvert anv of pr iticns ; and 
l not absolutely impossible that ¢ will force us into a 
| neh any tly will not bear them out fuils In that ease, the 
) m woukdl tmoly that our abiliti V not commensurate with 
hes. HI \ much of idealism there may still be lurking in our 
politcal conceptions, we are realistic enough to know that mat as the 





f Germany is, it is still far from sufficient to secure dience to her 


ances. Whenever her exertions for the maintenance 


of pea ire likely to be unavailing. the compass by which the pohey of our 
government has to be guided must therefore, of course, be the desire to 
h the interests of the Empire as little as possible endangere:| by the war. 
[f the | it war-cloud should burst and Germany really assume the atti- 
tude indieated in the pretended treaty of June 11, the judgment of history 


formed according to the answers to the two following ques- 
she unable to prevent th 
Did her 


flanks of Russia by a frien 


will have to be 


the 
less 


? and, if that be answered in 


lemand that s! 
” 


tions: Was >war 


aflirmative, true interests « 12 should more or 


cover the Uy neutrality ? 


Vhe danger is certainly great that Russia will declare war, though the 


above-mentioned reasons satisfy me that, whatever the Russian people may 
think, the Russian Government does not wish war, and [ am convineed of 
that in spite of the undeniable support which Servia is receiving from it. 
The Cologne Gazefle savs, in a leading article : ** Even if the revolution had 


ut, it would not have lastel so long if it had not been supported, 


broken « 
contrary to the precepts of the law of nations, by Servia and Monteaezro— 
} 


” This ts undenia but T ecann: 


nay, also by Austria, Italy, and Russia. le, rt 
help agreeing with Professor von Treitschke that it is as cheap wisdom as 


1} 


tne a “Wtion that the 


Oil and from 


did not receive nutriment 
1 


Everyb« uly knows the fuet, and 


tree would not 


the air. 


grow if it 
from the no knowing 
of it ean be of any practical consequence, because the other assertion of the 
Gaz-tte is most certainly not true, that ‘* the ultimate reason of the Hasiern 
question is the intermeddling of the Powers with the internal concerns of 
This constant intermeddlinz is, i 


Turkey.” n the first place, itself a conse- 


quence, the natural and inevitable result of the fact that the existence of 
the Turkish Empire (as it is actually constituted) as a European state is 


an anomaly. It would have ceased to exist long ago if anybody had known 
what to put in its stead, and some time something will have to be put in 
} 
h 


yatter how great the erash may be whic 
all Europe. Count Nesselrode wrote, in 1853, to Herr von Brunnow, 
regard to the influence exercisel by the court of St 
** Tt will hardly be demanded that we should renounce this influence 


its stead, no n it may bring upon 


vith 





Petersburg on the 
rayahs : 
in order to quiet exagzerated apprehensions. And supposing the impossible 
case that we should be willing to do so, we could not.” 
it have added : * And if we could do so, the rayahs would 
As long as the 


It has justly been 


ict 


said that he mig! 
never believe that they could-no longer count upon us, 
re exists the 


whenever they do rise Russia will and must step in for them, whether or no. 


resent Turkish Empi cavahs will rise from time to time, and 
I I - 

Though Mr. Treitschke’s comparison between the Panslavistic dreams and 
the 
fortunate, yet even in this ease the national idea is entitled to claim some- 


i 
struggle of Germany and Italy for political unification is rather un- 
thine, and there is sirentth enough to make good to some extent what it ‘is 
pleased to claim. And if the Slavs are not, like the Germans and Italians, 
one nation, but only a famiiy of kindred nations, they are, on the other 
hand, unite] by the ties of a common religion. It is well known that with 


them these ties are, in some respects, even stronger than those by which the 
Roman Catholic Church is held tozether; and besides, none of the Christian 
} 


Powers can entirely disregard the claims raised by them on this head, be 


cause it is the Crescent that stands on the opposite side. 

It is 
the pious wish of the ¢ 
Turkey alone.” And if these facts should lead to a war between Russia 
and Turkey, it is difficult to see what else Germany could do but back Rus- 
sia so far that she obtain enough to satisfy her, and yet not a jot more 


with these facts that our Government has to reckon, and not with 
eS | 


lozrne 


Gazette: **If only everybody would leave 


We owe Russia much: and not only 


grati- 
nterest, demands that we should do unto her as she has done 


than is absolutely necessary. 
tude, but alsoi 
There is no natural sympathy between the Germans and the 
The latter cannot forgive us that we have to 


tous, tus- 


sians ; just the contrary. 
such an extent been their teachers, and we are loath to persuade ourselves 
that it won’t do to look down upon them with the same air of superiority as 
We will not forgive, and they will not forget, that 
there was a time when the Czar exercised a greater power over Germany 
Yet nothing but an inordinate and to 


we did fifty years ago. 


than any of the German sovereigns. 
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the highest dezree unreasoning ambition on either side eould bring about 


_ 


a collision of vital interests between them. The only point of direct eon- 
tact are their Polish possessions, and with regard to these either party has 
to wish for the other that the sins of the fathers be no longer visited upon 


1 


the sons, for as it hes shared the sins it may also have to share the punish 


ment. As the two empires can rendereich other great services, so they may 


do each other infinite harm, but without any benefit from it to themselves 
Emperor Alexander has given sufficient proof that he fully understands 
and appreciates this relation : but whether this will be so with Alexander 
IIL. is another question, Of late years the * inspired” German press has 
repeatedly assured us that he is far from harboring any hostile feelings to- 
wards Germany. Ile may have ehangea his mind, but I can affirm from 
what I have learned from the most reliable sources during an extended 
sojourn in St. Petersburg that, ten years ago, he had a deep aversion to- 
wards everything German. Besides, his wife is a Danish princess, and the 
ultra-national party, which is anything but friendly towards Germany, is 
steadily gaining ground among the pe yple. We have, therefore, every rea- 
son to wish that, as long as there is time for it, the teachings of solid facts 
should strengthen the exdente cordiale, so that they may be able to with- 
stand the shock when mere antipathies threaten to override the behests of 
political interest. Such an opportunity is offered by virtually assisting 
Russia to do now what, sooner or later, must inevitably happen. No- 
ains the slightest idea of lay- 
ing he: hands on Constantinople, much as she would like to have it ; and 


thing warranis the belief that Russia enter 





it is unlikely that she contemplates any conquests or annexations whatever. 
The former would bring all Europe down upon her, and the latter even 
Germany could not view with indifference, because it would disturb tlfe 
harmony and equipoise between Russia and Austria. But, under the cir- 
cumstances, Germany can have no objection to sezing the emancipation of 
the rayahs pushed forward, though this would evidently lead to a conside- 
rable increase of Russian influence in the Hast. As long as the contrary is 
not shown by incontestable proofs, I trust we shall be safe in assuming 
that it is this, and nothing more, that has been promised by Bismarck to 
Gortchakoff. 

In case the present danger of war has any effect at all on our internal 
affairs, it will, as long as the state of uncertainty lasts, probably work as a 
damper on the desire of the Government to bring about a change in the 
relaticn of parties. Thus far its indirect exertions seem to have fallen flat. 
In spite of Count Euwlenburgs declaration the alliance between the Na- 
tional Liberals and the Purts‘hriltspariei is unbroken, and the chances of 
the new party, the German Conservatives, seem to be nearly zero. 


Correspondence. 





THE CENTENNIAL PAINTING AWARDS. 
To THE Epitor or Tue Nation : 

Sm: I desire to make public the facts with regard to the awards which 
have been given to paintings by the Executive Committee of the Commis- 
sion of the Centennial Exposition. A statement of this kind seems neces- 
sary because of inaccurate stories which have been told, and in justice to 
the judges of the Painting Committee, and especially to the foreign judges, 
who returned to their native countries with the confident belief that their 


‘ 


report would be respected by the Exposition Commission. The lurger part 
of the awards in painting reported by the Evposition authorities were not 
recommended by the regular committee. 

The history of this business is as follows : In Group 27 there were some 
twenty-eight classes of objects. The judges selected to recommend awards 
to these classes numbered twenty gentlemen, a large proportion of whom 
were foreigners. When the group came together and was organized the 
work. of recommending awards was assigned to committees ; there were 
nine judges chosen for painting, six for sculpture, three for photography, 
and soon. All of these were selected because of their special fitness for the 
tasks imposed. The nine judges who formed the Committee on Painting 
were a body of experts of high character and rare capacity for the delicate 
and arduous labors which belonged to that class. These judges were Messrs. 
Charles West Cope, R.A, of England; Carl Schiesinger, Germany: J 
Emile Saintin. France ; Count of Donadio, Spain; Frank Hill Smith, 
F, Wier, and Geo. Ward Nichols, United States ; Guglielmo de Sanctis, 
l:aly ; Kruseman van Elten, who acted in place of FP. E. Heemskerck 
von Beest, Netherlands. At the first meetings of the judges in Group 27 
an attempt was made to fix the number of awards in the class of painting ; 
another subject of great importance was fully discussed, and it was unani- 
mously agreed that the plan for making awards as proposed by the Com- 


ation. pp. 








x. 

mission could not altogether be put in pract In painting and 
This plan was that one judge should wr a full opinion of 
statue, and that a majority of the other judges should sign th 
It was found that no two of the judges could agree in all spects mn 
tici kof art, while it was not dificult to ) 
a r. Thus, a plan was lw led 1 > 
th la ication 

R fious h Lor il et P 

(Fe} - 

Portrait : 

Animal and still life. 

In their recommendation for awards t! nivo word 
“For artistic exeelience ” in * Historical” ** Genre.” or w 
to which the painting belonged. At the beginning of t 
committee Information was asked of the chief of the | uu 
tion of nationality was to be considered in recommending awards.” 'T 
answer came that the merit of the work was to be the only 
in obedience to this rule, governed by this principle, for ev 
nearly four weeks the judges were at work, sometimes hold t 
each day, all the while examining, making notes, Ss 
These decisions were singularly free from national or 4 | 
intended that, while the awards might be few in number com; Lo with 
other expositions, they should be valued because they were dk \ 
each case the award was made by a vote of the majority 
On several occasions it was said, ** We have given en iv 
pass beyond such and such a degree of merit, all distin ; 
lost and the awards will have as little value as those g \ 
Paris.” Finally, by an almost unanimous v \ 
the effort was subsequently made by one or two members of 1 
reopen the lists, it was refusetl, and the committee made its final report to 
the entire group. This report was accepted, and the aw 
the individual judges and endorsed by the signatures of at ! 
eleven—of the other ju lees of the gr map. Siuos t 
mittees made their reports, which were also accepted. The group, ha r 
finished its work, asked the Commission to be discharged. They wi told 
that they could have leave of absence, but that a final discharg 1 net 
be granted at that time. The group then made its final reporr, a irned, 
and all its books and papers were formaily placed in the office of the chicf 


of the Bureau of Awards. 
With the exception of two or thre 


them at Philadelphia, the judges separated and went to their homes—in 


» whose duties as Commissioners kert 


Italy, Franee, England, or elsewhere. Several weeks after this the cl 
of the bureau, on behalf of the chairman of Group 27, issued a eall t 





such of the judges as were in this country to meet at Piuladelphia. The 
object of this call was to have more awards given to paintings. There wa 


not, at that time, in the United States a quorum of the group, and sever 
of the judges who were here refused to attend, recognizing only t! 

rity of the Commission to reassemble them. At the meeting held in rv 
sponse to this call there were eight persons present A committee from 
this body was informed by Gent ral Goshorn that ‘further recommenda- 
tions for awards in painting would be considered.” Whereupon a commii- 
tee of three was appointed—not one of which had served on the regular 
painting committee—to make out a new list of awards in painting. Two of 


this committee were from the United States, one from the Netherlands. an 





two of them did not report presence until the very last meeting of the group 
The only other two members of the regular painting committee present at 
the meeting refused to serve in this extraordinary scheme, and protested 
formally against it. In the case of the German judge this action wa 

more significant, as he was one of the minority who had in his committee 
favored giving moreawards. The committee appointed at the above-named 
meeting reported to the Commission some 123 names in addition to the 85 
which had been rezalarly actel upon. The Commission confirme 1 the 


on ‘ 


entire 128. The following is a list of the awards recommended by the 
regular painting committee : 

France.—Daubigny (fils), George Becker, Harpignies, Schenck, P. C 
Comte. Castiglione. Perrault. Carolus, Duran, Yon, Pabst, Damaror, 
Zuber, Commerre, E. Sain, Laminais, Prion. 

Geruany.—Hiddemann, C. Lasch, Steffeck, Poschinger, A. Achenbach, 
Wagner. Serbel, Hertzel, Meissner, G. Richter. 

Unitrep States. —F. Hill, Miss A. Lea, Shade, W. M. Hunt, Toby, 
Rosenthal, Key, Bridgman, Jervis McEntee, Eastman Johnson, James 
Hart. W. Whittredge, M. F. De Haas 

EnNeLtanp.—Clarke, Stone, Perugini, C le. F. Holl. Alma Tadema, 
Heywood Hardy. Fildes, Leighton, Geo. Bo” ued, Francis Grant, 
Graham. Colin Hunter 
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Notes. 


N? null part of the activity 
, vear sts in new editi 


y of the publishers, in this dullest of dull 





con ms of standard works. Hurd & Houghton 
are in way issuing, from the plates lately disposed of by J. R. Osgood 
& | the works of Seott, De Quincey, and Dickens. To Dic! Is 
Mr.-E. P. Whipple contributes fresh introductions, while Mr. IL. I. Seudder 
ha tirely rearranged De Quincey, besides editing the series and adding 


to if a twelfth volume. Roberts Bros. have reprinted the first volume 
of Landor’s ‘Imaginary Conversations,’ which two other volumes will 
complete. Seribner, Armstrong & Co. begin, with ‘Christian Nurture,’ 


ion of the late Dr. Bushnell’s works.——We announce, 
of warning off purchasers, the * Pedigree and History of the 
Washington Family,’ 


ident of the se If-st vled Ame 


niblieat 


to be published in this city by the author, Albert 
ican College of Heraldry and Gen- 


ealozical Registry. The public should be content to know that the Founder 
of t Washington line was ‘**‘ Tortin, the Dane,’ nat. circa, [sic] A.D. 
100). ancestors were of Schloswig [sic], Denmark.”——Some inter- 
estin respondence in regard to the Chiswick Press has lately appeared 
in the A¢ mof Sept. 2, 9. To William Pickering “ the Chiswick Press 
owes the first introduction of the typographical ornaments on which it 


and ornaments were de- 
y Stothard, Gerente, and Willement, and some of 
the best. co more, by Mr. EF. Montagu To these W. Pickering 
1 from the best old designs of Geoffrey 
What American press has ever given such 


» titles, initial letters, borders, 


collection, copie 

ind others.” 
attention to the ornamental side of its art ?——Parents with Christmas 
fts before them will do well to look out for Mrs. Haweis’s ‘ Key to Chau- 


Illustrated with colored pictures and numerous wood-cuts by the author 


\ithongh ostensibly addressed to the child-public,” says the Acad-my, 
‘the greatest care has been taken to ensure an accurate text ; and through- 
out the illustrations the strictest attention has been paid to the costumes, 
manners, and customs of the period.”"——The American Library Journal 
(monthly) makes a handsome appearance, barring some annoying typo- 


errity il slips. It promises to have a more than professional interest, and 
nend all intending founders of town and village libraries to sub 
rit, and read it diligently. The Jowrna? is edited in Boston by 


Melvil Dewey, and published in New York by F. Leypoldt.——-The death 


in G iv is announced of J. L. Klein, the author of a seemingly inter 
i ‘ History of the Drama,’ of which the twelfth volume was published 
hefore he died.—Calmann Lévy has announced for publication 

. 20, in Paris, the twenty-fourth and final volume of the com- 
Balzac’s works, containing his Correspondence, 1819-1850, 

\ on” st by M. Gustave Lévy. The same house also an 
Nouveaux R s Californiens,’ by Bret Harte, whose ‘Gabriel 


‘ ithe Rerwe des Deux Mondes for September 1. Mr 


prospectus of the ‘Inventaire Général des Ri- 


t 


hibit arriving late, the four awards to that nation were mado 
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ation. 





ch WArt de la rar a colossal enterprise already under way. The 
eh iral details contents (of furniture, paintings, bn oks, 
ma ( yof ch ‘sand other monuinents are given with a 
! mi LOW L 1 i h l tha miust put all ruide-books to the 
i \ s of 450 pp each appear annually 
r 1 Mr. James B. Eads’s report on the progress of his 
M Ssippi jethies, a idlressed to the President of the South Pass Jetty Co., 


St. Louis, and dated New 


York, August 18. It 
ment—more so than any one could discover who had not read Major Com- 


is a controversial docu- 


stock’s report to Gen. Humphreys, bearing date of June 9. 


Major Comstock’s statements 


c To lessen the 
weight of which are never specifically alluded 
1 on soundings made at Mr. Eads’s request by Lieut. 
U.S. Coast Survey, on April 29 and May 15, or just be- 


1 


to), reliance is place 
Marindin, of the 
fore and just after the Engineers had finished their soundings. This was 
done by permission of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, who says (in 


Secretary of War, which Mr. Eads prints) “ the observer 


, was recalled in consideration of the general impropriety of permit- 
ting continuous work, not only without authority of law, but in seeming 


rivalry with the officer of engineers who had been detailed by the Hon. See- 
retary of War for inspecting the progress and quality of the constructions 
the South Pass.” He ealls 


it, therefore, ‘*the partial examination of 1876,” as contrasted with ‘the 


1 4} 


and the effect of the projected improvement of 


eareful survey of 1875,” made in advance of Mr. Eads’s operations, and 
says that it was ** merely incidental, and not projected for comparison with 
On this Mr. Eads re- 
‘*unless made for such comparison, it would have been without 


‘+t whatever, and would not fulfil the 


the first survey, nor sufficient for such 


that 


purpose.” 


Maras 
any obje purpose [ had in view ” in 
requesting that soundings should be made, and in offering the use of a 
We cannot go into the details of the dif- 
n Mr. Eads and the Engiaeers, but must refer such of our 
Mr. Eads, 
there is a channel ex- 
tending down 11,800 feet from the upper end of the jetties to within only 
259 feet of the deep waters of the Gulf, having an average width of about 


steam-launch for the occasion. 
ference betwe 
readers as are interested in the question to both series of reports. 


referring to ‘the last survey, July 27,” states that 


390 feet, in which all the soundings are 20 feet or more in depth ; that, 
August 14, there was a 20-foot channel across the bar, with a minimum 
width of 140 feet ; that the Grand Bayou has been closed, and that the 
closing of the eastern inlet at the head of the South Pass has, somewhat 
tardily, followed ; that the shoaling caused in the western inlet by this 
unintentional delay has been overcome ; that deepening has taken place 
immediately in front of the jetties, and gives promise of sustaining Mr. 
Eads in his belief that when a depth of 30 feet shall have been reached, the 
necessity of extending the jetties ‘ will not occur for many centuries.” The 
charis accompanying this report deserve to be studied and kept for future 
reference. 

—The powers now vested in city boards of health with regard to the 
registration of the fact and cause ‘of death, as a preliminary to granting 
burial permits, ought to be made use of to shield the poor from the tender 


mercies of quack doctors. The ‘‘ physician’s” certificate as now accepted 
covers every degree of ignorance, incompetence, and even superstition, and 
gives it, as we may say, a standing which it could not otherwise hope to 
The Boston Board of Health in its last report cites the following 


affixed her mark : 


obtain. 
certificate, to which a ‘* doctress ” 
* This certifies that A beby boy died on the Lornday of Febberiy, 1876. 
Cause of death, * Bern.’ ” 
Other * physicians,” of both sexes, we presume, enumerated among the 
causes of death ‘*cancrum,” ‘‘canker and spasms,” ‘lack of vetallity,” 
‘lack of villality,” * **canker humer,” 
**lung diess [disease],’’ ‘‘canther of the bowels,” 


**daeth barne, ** swallowing,” 
**scharletena,” and 
Naturally, the City Physician had to be called upon to de- 
termine what was meant in these and similar cases, 
tinues : 


chituses.” 


The Report con- 


‘** The question who is a physician within the meaning of Sect. 3 of Chap. 
21 of the G.S, still comes back to us and ought to be settled. Is every 
person who holds himself or herself out as such, attending another in his 
last illness, a physician within the meaning of the statute ? Are we to 
take the certificate of every soi-d/sint physician, and, upon that alone, give 
a permit for burial ? Is he or she a physician who has no degree, no diplo- 
mt; who has never studied medicine ; who has had little or no experience ; 
who cannot spell the name of a disease so that it can be read or under- 
stood, and who cannot write his or her name at all, but who simply makes 
amark ? Ifso, what weight shall we give to such certificates ? Of what 
poss ible value are they ig 


The urgency of making some discrimination is apparent when it is con- 
sidered that even the acknowledged lights of the profession often differ in 



































diagnosis, and that the d plomas of not a few of our medieai se} . ( 
hardly more definite vouchers of training and eapacity than the title of 
** physician ” or ** doctor” itself 

i Ul for October contains no ar ! except 
perhaps a SI as the writer calls it, of Octavias Brooks Frothin 
haa He ho} that what he has t i ) 1 mans 
n curren th respect to Oetay B 
sup 1; that his reverential and judicial qualities are on a level with 


his acknowledged intellectual genius, and that he exerts in thiscommunity 





and throughout the world of religious aspiration, a constant, earnest, and 
most potential force.” Mr, Gideon Welles gives an account of the opening 
of Mr. Lincoln's administration, at that diflicult period when it was still 
undecided whether Mr. Sewartl was Mr. Lincoln's Secretary of State, or 


incoln was to be the Secretary’s ex 





forcing Fort Sumter was still open, and reb 
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Vashington were from day to day and hour to hour apprised of every move 


A posthumous number of 


taken or even discussed by the Government, 





General Custer’s ** War Memoirs” gives an account, from what we suppose 
may be considered the professional point of view, of McClellan’s campaign 
against Richmond in the spring of 2. General Custer ¢ iders the plan 


to have been well designed, and only frustrated by foolish interference from 
Washington. The withdrawal of Blenker’s division numbering 10,000 
men, of another 10,600 from Weool’s force, as well as McDowell’s corps 
(35,000 strong), left McClellan, in General Custer’s opinion, practically 
helpless. ** MeClellan’s plan of campaign was based upon the employment 
ofan army consisting of fourteen divisions. At the last moment—the 


enemy had already been engaged—five of these fourteen divisions were 





swept from his command by Executive order, leaving only nine to perform 
the task originally allotted to fourieen, and of these nine one was scarcely 
stronger than a brigade. The flank movement by which MceDowell’s corps 


was to be thrown to the right and in rear of the enemy’s position at York- 


town had to be abandoned, and the slower process of a sieze ne trily 


followed 


—Mr. Hamerton’s serial on Turner has been the attractive part of the 
Portfvlio for months past. The merely lyrical treatment of t 


1: ' : 
his unig i¢ 


artist’s genius to which we have heretofore been accustomed gives way in 


these papers to one a great deal less Pindaric and much more reasonable 





und analytic. In criticising the ‘*Dolbadern Castle,” which represents 
Turner at the Centennial Exhibition, the eritie is half contemptuous 
**’Purner’s ‘ Dolbadern’ is merely a brown picture of the Wilson class, with 
some feeling for the subliinity of an isolated tower amidst mountain scenery, 
but no delight in nor observation of the especial character of landscape 
around Lilanberis.”” It was’done like a prize poem, to fulfil the demand of 
the day for the classic, and without any of the modern consciousness that a 


landscapist must be a geologic authority. ‘* Turner at Dolbadern w: 





t 


in the spirit of the elder artists, to whom art seemed much more « 
from nature than it seems now to thei 


1 
ner suceessors, 


They looked upon the 


painted world on canvas as a world in itself.” The landscape shows Turner 


still docile and pious at the feet of Poussin and Claude, without the slight- 
est surmise that duty could ever demand of an artist the faithful representa- 
tion of blue Welsh slate. Seymour Haden’s etching of Purfleet, in the Aucus 


number, is a good statement of an *‘ effect.” To the number for Sentem- 
ber M. Latauze contributes a eareful etching of Bronzino’s ‘* Portrait 
Lady,” in the National Gallery, and the g: 


is worthy the reputation of this best of Eaglish art-journals. 


. J 


neral artistic and literary matter 


— Periodical literature nowadays abounds inarticles based on various de- 
greos of familiarity with Eastern Europe, and all serving to show how com- 
pletely a foreign language written in non-Roman charactezs may do more 
even than misgovernment and a low civilization to make a country inacces- 
sible and a perpetual mystery to outsidars, Capt. Hozier, in his essay on 
the military capacity of Europe, thought it not irrelevant to his argument 
to censure the use of Gothic characters in German print as being productive 
of national isolation. How much more senous this would be if, in addi- 
tion to strange characters, there were no fixed rule for transliterating t! 
names of persons and places. This, roughly speaking, is the case with al 
Austria-Hungary is, from its mixed 


constitution, a source of the greatest confusion even to itself, asa re 


Europe east of the meridian of Berlin. 


writer in Petermann’s Mitthetlungen points out with some detail. In 
official orthography of proper names it is sometimes purely German, as i 

the case of Austria proper, Salzburg, Steiermark, Kiirnten, Krain, and Sile- 
sia ; in Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Kiistenland, and Dalmatia it retains the original 
spelling of the Italian names, and in Dalmatia sometimes preserves the Slavic 


orthography of Slavie names, sometimes spells thcm ae2ording to the Ger- 


e Czech : in Galicia it generally { vs s 








we} Lic l rtic! | rof 
a series of papers begun in the Geogrip Vv for Ss \ 


David Ker, under the general title, ** Along the Turk order M 


Ker is a graphie writer, and is n 








facts : but if this be borne in mind whenever | ut 
not come under his observation, his readers may 1 ? 
will need to unlearn. In his first paper he gives 
Bulgarian marshes and their inhabitants, and t akes a Voy 
Danube by the Sulina channel as far as Widin, making com: : S ‘ 
and Rumania as he passes, ILis p ily t of . 
Russian rather than pro-Turkish, for if he allows himself to s sof 
Turkey’s present antagonists as ‘the con ied jackals of Da 
he, on the other hand, includes Turkey along with Persia, Rumania, S 
and other Eastern nations in the general remark that ‘*t verv few 
eated and gentlemanly men whom they possess” : “ { senvovs 
and accredited agents, while the tattered, filthy 1. murderous sa 
that comprise the bulk of the population kept st \ 
**Tazy, dirty, ignorant, superstitious, half- ! L ha rand 
says again, referring to the ‘“low-browed Bulgarian peasant.” 0 
would like to abate something from s \ ! 
same thing is affirmed by a writer, John Oxenford, in J ‘"yM 
for August. After saving that ‘‘the B no brigand 
ing to the lays of his own people, is a rutiian so thor 
and ignoble that it would be hard to find his parallel.” and ft 
would be pelted from the stage in a London transpontine theatr 
adds that **the explanation of his popularity at 
with all his faults, he is not very different in princip! 
who listen to records of his exploits.” And vet, ‘the \ ld 
a Bulgarian robber more black than he is painted by a Bulgarian bard, 
must discover a pigment hitherto unknown.” ** A Tou re 
vaunting how often he had stampod out the feat : Weman with 
a hob-nail shoe, might found a school of poot kin to that of the robber- 


ballad of Bulgaria.” 


by Mr. Oxenford only too well bear out this view An English lady who 
spent five vears (1837-72) as a governess In a harem in | intinople, 
writes on ** Turkish Ways and Tarkish Women" in the September ¢ 

Ail’, The harem in question ‘* comprised s two hundred women, d 


tributed amongst three households under 1 


mothers having apartments in the houses fr or ther the wives, and 
being virtually under their suy sion | siaves in 
various dezree it juott i deen Which the 
Pasha could not walk v t tl f 1 1 re 
tive rank of wives, s nothers, ar s il inter- 
course the wives ; a din irt t i ae isolation 
oL th sand th Su ! L the pode 
treated of in this sting } We mus k t pleasing 
description of t Turkish far \ h ‘ taining. it is 
needless to add, a sing 1d mother. Su } rare, but thev 
are, we are told re num sthan might be supy { 

Mr. Walter B t, in his ‘I Lu orl nh y in \ 
omitted all mention of Piron, has supplied the omis » in an article in 
a late num! f 7 B Alex P 1 Was a of 1edies 
ind tragedi 1 mak f verses and epigrams, t nventor of opéra 


coma and—in his own davand in the estimation of his own friends—the 


rival of Voltaire. The competition was hardly fair ; Voltaire was a courtiy 





Parisian, n had the taint of the country; Voltaire’s “ Zaire” was 
more successful even than Piron’s ‘Gustave Vasa.’ which Mr, Besant ealls 
s 1p. 500 and a failure on p. 502; and to cap the climax, al- 
1 l ,P v¢ l to be eighty, Vi Itail \ ] h 1 iy w of Voltaire’s 
many plays are a now 1d all of P i's, ) exception, are so 
dead that no attempt r made to revive them. “La Metromani 
a ss Trequent the stag It is also viel in some school 
how th>s i k we have 1 means f knowing, but even for th 2 
wl re a st ed f | wh dram teratu of tl last century 


it is hard reading. 


the former was a member of the Academy, the latter was not 
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S| aenbsn DIOR WAT h m i l, excite] 1 disap- 
! rea of | i i side the Atla li w 
t ! t in ¢ W has been the s je ol ! 
e of educated persons throughout England 
iA 1. | not, again, a eritic’s duty to give expression to mere in- 
ts of lik yr < ul add another voice to the sense- 
! 4 t md read eaca of whom repeats, with more 
] \ } y remark llow I hate Grandeourt !° 
| i \ i! Do vou like Gw lolen ?” or, ** Are you not 
] \ reviews ‘ t should be to form some rational 
f the: no less than of the defects of the book, and explain 
( 1 and of disappointment which it leav 
e minds of readet 
| { important matter for an intelligent reviewer is to keep clearly 
mind the fact that * Daniel Deronda,’ ** whatever its shorteom- 
rk of geni ind originality such as no living English writer 
tuthor kd have produced. Had it been the work ef an unknown 
t would have made his reputation. lad it appeared say twenty 
five vears ago, it would have gained, if not the wide popularity, 
vt fame acqu Lhy the writer of ‘Adam Bede.’ It possesses in 
in | om t perhaps say in an exaggerated, form the features 
the first have distinguished George Eliot’s writings. The book 
pen toe m, but its demerits, such as they are, become apparent 
1 it is tried, as it ought to be, by the high standard of its author's 
hest product < he rping criticism which attempts to treat a 
tir k of genius as if it were a commonplace performance is com- 
fact Daniel eronda’ has for nearly a year 
ed an ’ has no novel t George Eliot now knews how to 
rel le Mot point tl ily app tl is to the experience of our readers. 
it n fact that G idolen’s character has been analyzed in every 
\ room with the care with which most persons weigh the characters 
t mate a ites ? Was not her marriage as interesting to 
v | ns as the wedding of a private friend ? Have there not been 
| f readers who hav nve d for themselves the catastrophe to 
i iwe was to leal up? Is it not almost as certain that 
! | must have been pestered by requests to break off the engage- 
t between Gwendolen and Grandcourt as it is that Richardson was ha- 
1 | rrespondents who prayed hard for the life of Clarissa ?> There 
i bel ie answer to these questions, and this answer decides onee and 
all that ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ whether you are satisfied with the book as a 
r not, is a work of first-rate power. It is not given to anything but 
is to make the world thrill with interest over the fate of imaginary 


That George Eliot’s last novel leaves in many minds a sense of 
) tin tous an undoubted fact ; but this dissatisfaction cer- 

does i pring from the absence in it of the qualities which placed 

, *Adam Bede’ in the first rank of writers of fiction. Thx 

k | no want of power. The interview of Deronda with his 
Gwend s confession, has at least as much intensity as any- 

i has come from George Eliot’s hands. The Meyrick family 
" 1 side by side with the picture of Caleb Garth and his household 


Sir zidy Mallinger, and, above all, 


Huh, I 
point, are additions to the number of portraits 
G ro Eiiot has enriched the literature of Enelis' romance. 


» Goorge Elo! 2vols New York: Harper & Bros 
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il his wife, indeed, particular attention should be di- 
t aon fragment episod not telling 

main plot of the nove! It is apparently intro- 

‘ i to s i, by way contrast, the baseness committed by 
Gw ting Grandeou Bat it is an episode which 
hum and insight is comparable to the best thing in * Mid- 

( Mor if George Niiot disappoints her readers, it is not from any 
lic! uiar humor which they have been lel to look for. There is 
not, indeed, the same superabundant overflow of wit which is to be found 
in t versation of Mrs, Poyser, but a person who does not see the whole 
insi vi sense of humor displayed in the description of Klesmer’s call 


on the ricks will probably not greatly appreciate any part of George 
[liot’s writings. Nor, again, is the keen moral insight which gives half 


ss to our author’ 
for 
; 


ne of the whole book. 


their impressivene s works wanting in her last production. 


profound influence food or bad of one character over another is in 
Deronda’s mere glance checks Gwen- 


life. 


‘andeourt’s absolute selfishness depresses the moral nature of every person 


sense the the 
2 ] } 


dolen’s eareer at the gambling-table, and brings her conscience io 


with whom he comes in contac 


Mordecai inspires Deronda with his own 





vane of the whole tale commemorates the tri- 


ngs 


f the spirit of a deal father over the will of his living daughte: 


{ 
The seventh number of the book, which might well have been the last, ce 
ribes the crisis in the life both of Dantel and of Gwendolen to which the 


y¥ leads up, and te whole of this marvellous number contains no- 
» wonderful thin the art w 
Prine 1 her father 


r, essentially the same character. 


thing m ith which the reader is made to perceive 


that the 


their opposition to each 
The relentless will of the old Charisi 


‘urs in the Prineess, and the selfishness 


33.an shared, under all 


reapp of the daughter casts back a 


light on the despotic imperiousness of her father. The interview between 


a Pacuu i] 


mother ought to be read and re-read by all who wish to enter into 


yn and 


‘acteristics of Ge Fragments detached from a 


wrge Eliot’s genius. 


perfect Whole are always unsatisfactory, but the two following passages are 
recimens of our author's latest work. 
first contains the deseription givea by the P 





rincess herself of her 


own characte? : 

*** But,’ she added, in a deeper tone. ‘Tam not aloving woman. That is 
the truth. It isa talent to love—I lacked it. Others have loved me—and I 
have acted their love. [ know very well what love makes of mei and wo- 
men—it is subjection It takes another for a larger self, enclosing this 
one —she pointed to her own bosom. ‘TI never was willingly subject to 
any man. Men have been subject to me.’” 


In the see 


md the same character is analyzed by George Eliot : 


‘The speech was in fact a piece of what may be ealied sincere acting : 
this woman's nature was one in which all feeling—and all the more when 
it was tragie as well as real—immediately became matter of conscious re- 
presentation : experience immediately passed into drama, and she acted 
her own emotions. Ina minordegree this is nothing uncommon, but inthe 
Princess the acting had a rare, perfection of physiognomy, voice, and ges- 
ture. It would not be true to say that she felt less because of this double 
consciousness : she felt—that is, her mind went through—all the more, but 
with a difference : each nucleus of pain or pleasure had a deep atmosphere 
of the excitement or spiritual intoxication which at once exalts and 
deadens.” 

Put side by side with this the sentences in which Gwendolen concludes 
her confession : 

***'The rope!’ he called out in a voico—not his own—I hear it now—and 
I stooped for the rope—I felt I must—I felt sure he could swim, and he 
would come back whether or not, and I dreaded him. That was in my 
mind—he would come back. But he was gone down again, and I had the 
rope in my hand—no, there he was again—his face above the water—and 
he eried again—and I held my hand, and my heart said, ‘ Die !’—and he 
sank ; and I felt, ‘It is done—I am wicked, I am lost !"—and I had the 
rope in my hand—I don’t know what I thought—1 was leaping away from 
myself—I would have saved him then. I was leaping from my crime, and 
there it was—close to me as I fell—there was the dead face—dead, ‘dead. 
It can never he altered. That was what happened. That was what I did. 
You know it all. It can never be altered.” 

No one who reads these passages will dream for a moment that George 
Eliot’s hand has lost its cunning or that those who devoured her last work 
need justify their admiration for it. The fact, however, that ‘Daniel De- 
ronda’ has disappointed even those whom it has fascinated is apparent. if 
proof were wanted, from the constantly repeated assertion that it contains 
most striking passages ; for to single out particular beauties for admira- 
tion is almost to imply that the beauty of a composition is doubtful. 
of the causes of disappointment are not hard to find. 


Some 
The very name of 


the book points to a misunderstanding between the readers and the autho. 
They cared for Gwendolen Harleth. 


The writer’s interest centred or was 




















The 


meant to centre on Daniel Deronda. George Eliot's readers were interested 


in the fate of Gwendolen, and not one in a hundred cared whether Daniel 


Oct. 12, 1376] 


b 


did or did not turn out to be a Jew and become inspired with Mordecai’ 


enthusiasm. George Eliot’s interests were evoked by the position of the 
Jews and the character of Daniel. An infinity of lebor and skill has been 
expended in order to bring readers round to the writer’s point of view, and 
to enlist their interest for Mordeeai and Mordecai’s dreams or principles. 


i 


} Mirah 


Judaism is first shown us embodied in all the grace and charm of 
An introduction to the Cohens serves to set forth the marvellous contrast 
between the sordid details of actual life and the ideal visions of a prophetic 
nature. The Cohen family, moreover, give a touch of life and humor to 


what might otherwise seem an unsubstantial dream. The dial 


i! ogue at the 
debating club seis Mordecai’s principles in as clear a shape as any in which 
perhaps they can be exhibited. The reader, like Deronda himself, is thus 
with extraordinary art led up to a position from which he may look with 
sympathetic admiration on the prophet who dies satisfied with the convic- 
tion that he has found a disciple, and with the words on his lips, ‘* Where 
thou goest, Daniel, I shall go. Is it not begun? Hlave I not breathed my 
soul into you? We shall live together.” The skill with which George Eliot 
has labored to enlist the reader’s sympathy for Mordecai is wonderful. It 
lacks nothing to excite our complete admiration but success, For, to speak 
the honest truth, the immense tour de force ends in failure. The pain of 
Gwendolen at parting from Deronda touches the feelings of a hundred read 
ers for one who is moved by Mordecai’s dreams of a new return of his race 
to Jerusalem. Is the fault here with George Eliot or with George Eliot's 
readers ? We do not undertake to answer the question. To do so with any 
completeness would involve an investigation into difficult moral problems. 
That there is in George Eliot’s mind a feeling if not a principle as to the 
seeredness of race, which at any rate does not necessarily approve itself to 
the moral judgment, is clear. It is further clear that this sentiment has, 
in the ‘Spanish Gypsy’ no less than in * Daniel Deronda,’ jarred on the feel- 
ings of those most susceptible to George Eliot’s influence. 

In one respect, at all events, the judgment of the public is clearly justi- 
fiable. Sufferings or difficulties exceptional in cireumstances and in nature 
ought not to evoke the same interest as are aroused by miseries or per- 
plexities which appeal to wide human experience. It is in this that 
‘ Middlemarch’ rises so much above ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ The half-tragedy 
of Dorothea’s life, and the complete intellectual ruin of Lydgate, each de- 
pend on causes of wide operation. The circumstances of each are peculiar, 
but there are hundreds of women who have mace shipwreck of happiness 
because they have endowed some commonplace man with imaginary virtues ; 
and in every town or county there must be found Lydgates who have 
missed their voeation through the conrbined unkindness of circumstances 
and weakness of their own will. The key-note of ‘ Middlemarch ’—the 
misery of a missed career—is one to which many minds can respond but 
too casily. The same thing is true of all George Eliot’s greater works. 
‘Romola,’ it is true, deals with a distant time and past state of society, but 
the essence cf ‘ Romola’ is eternal. The selfishness of Tito, the nobility of 
his wife, the religious influence of a great teacher, are reproduced under 
varying forms in every~age. The same holds good in a measure with 
regard to the fall and the awakening of Gwendolen, but does not apply to 
the difficulties of Deronda or the struggles of Mordecai. The novel, again, 
is deficient in any character which is at once alive and heroic. Daniel 
and Mordecai are no doubt meant to be of an heroic mould : but whoever 
puts Romola and Savonarola side by side with Deronda and Mordecai 
will see the difference between life-like painting and labored description, 
and admit that there is at any rate some reason for feeling that a work 
which would have made the reputation of any other writer is not on a level 
with the best creations of George Eliot’s genius. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR OCTOBER. 

\ iw the Review has been passing through a, severe internal convulsion 
is proved by a notice from the publisher, under the table of contents, 
that ‘‘ the editors have retired from the management on account of a dif- 
ference of opinion with the proprietors as to the political character of this 
number,” and that the proprietors, ‘‘to avoid indefinite delay in publica- 
tion,” have allowed the nvmber to stand as it is, ** without, however, com- 
mitting the Review to the opinions expressed therein.” This will probably 
whet the curiosity of the public as to ‘* the political character of this num- 
ber.” It consists of an article on the ‘Southern Question,” by Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Trescot, a well-known South Carolinian, based on Mr. Lamar’s 
late speech in Congress, and Mr. Garfield's counter speech ; another giving 


os 
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a history of Mr. Bristow Ss operations agaist the Whiskey R yr, OF § i 
Ht. V. Boynton, of Washington : a review of Ven H i} ry of t 
United States,” by Messrs, fenry Adamsand HE. C. Lodge: a! 
elosin 1 i 1 the < e X \ re M VV 
and, fin \ na \ is arti y \ I 
Adams, j it : rons fudey Can i 
then there are t] usual lit \ 

We confess that the number seems to us the most interesting which has 
appeared for some time, and that we : a 


in the Ceptennial vear, and in the midst of 


questions which are at this juncture of most importance, and in w ly 
the publie is rightly most interested—politieal question Chat t 

ture or science of the United States, or of any country, ean be separated 
permanently or indefinitely from its polities ; that the cult t r 

does not influence the Government and the Government influence t 

ture: that the considerations under which a man votes or refrains t 

do not powerfully alte t his relations to all ihelds« f human activi Vana 

his view of nearly everything that is of most moment in our social life, are 


r) 


notions which we trust are now generally confined to ** Americans in Par 
If these notions are unfounded, it is most desirable that the one periodical 
in the country which has space for the purpose, and which has the needed 
hold on the public attention, should admit an edueated and reasona 
Southerner to say his say in its columns on the condition of the South, 


at present the most vexed problem of Northern polities. What Northern 
politicians think about it is tolerably well known. Wiat men like Mr 


Trescot—once, we believe, an extreme Secessionist—now think 


is not only interesting but very useful. And we make bold to say that 
if there be any duty specially incumbent on Northern editors at) this 
crisis with regard to the selection of their contributors, it is the duty of 
encouraging Southern participation in the discussion of the general ques- 
tions of the day on ground common to both sections. ‘The South was for 
fifty years sacrificed both intellectually and morally to slavery. Its ] 

its morals, its theology, its jurisprudence and philosophy, were al red 
by slavery, until Southern men had almost forgotten how to argue al 
anything but the negro, or to think on any su ‘xcept in its 
relations to the negro: and finally it came to pass that Northerners 
and Englishmen and Frenchmen listened to Southern orators and read 


Southern books and magazines rather as curiosities than as serious contri- 


butions to the mental activity of the day. To draw Southern writers now 
into the common arena, and accustor reasol t s of equality 
with other civilized men, on the ordi | postula f ihe rest of 
Christendom, is to make a most val tion to the intellectual stores 





of the country, and help powerfully in that real reconstraction which we 


must all one day hope to see succeed ** carpet bag” reeonstructi 
The article on Dr. Von Hlolst’s book, which has been : uly reviewed 
in these columns, is a good résumé and criticism of the views of one 


of the ablest of foreign writers on American affairs as to the growth of the 
Constitution under the influence of State sovereignty and slavery. The 
articles on the Whiskey Ring and the * Episode in Municipal Government,” 
on the other hand, are most valuable narratives of two successful assaults 
—in many respects the most interesting of recent political history—on 
systems of organized corruption earried on by or in collusion with the 


officers of the Government. Every American who aims at being useful to 


“ 
—> 
_ 


his country at this crisis ough tl 
the ‘* Independents in the Canvass,” which has probably been the principal 
cause of the disagreement between the editors and publishers, we have 
spoken elsewhere. 

If we cannot have the kind of quarterly review in which numbers like 
this can oceasionally appear, and which has no official or *‘ authorized” 
lany more than to social or literary questions, in 
} 


ts is free, and in which the commercial inte- 


ich the intellectual interest of the editor, 





; at this specie s of periodical should become extinct 
among us, thoueh it would be a great misfortune for the country. The first 
and greatest of quart rly reviews, and, indeed, the father of them all, was 
made a power in the state, and a greater power even in politics than in 
literature, by the fact that it was wholly in the hands of the men who 
edited and wrote for it, and expressed their opinions and those of nobody 
else. It could not otherwise have borne the noble part which it did bear 
in correcting the enormous abuses which ravaged English government and 
society at the close of the last century—an age in which ‘ jobbery and cor- 
ruption, long supreme in the state, had even triumphed over the virtue 
of the Church.” We have in the United States at this moment an 


abundance of literary periodicals, and plenty of literary und art critics, 
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\ ’ reat INany newspapel 
, 4 i M MATAZ ) a 
‘ i 
i t j 
n : 
I | I I, fortur 
ot the ¢g t parti 1 th 
\n rarely them on political question 
‘ ver if Which do \ ui 
T { rospects of t pol 
" p ha sen to mnect himselt 
! | t i ef] { thi { » on thre 
| ! t | Which not but wu 
' t \ | campaign ” Lil om 
tod { 1 bonds of t Muni 
] i i i Ke ire, falsehood, ambu 
! \ f m ry serv it ! rted t 
W ! vy honorable men. You must sity 
\ » t ile, even if you strain the truth 
\ | not help it or will hinder it, even if you 
. ! ith. You have to affect a certain belief in the most 
ind affect d f in undeniable truths, and, gene- 
r ths devote yourself to perusing and laying be- 
{ a of elaborate misrepresentations, evasions, glorifi- 
t nd unfair suggestions, and are) to swallow 
belief that in this way some great public good will 
l and in some place not designated, be brought 
i i ility of men, most of whom you would not 
j ! ul trar { 
Wed Ll th deviltry can be stopped by one ageney, or 
t laily pre , on the whole, much worse than the public cells for. 
B lo tl th jirit which pervades the campaign operations 
bettered, and the taste of the public, and especially the younge 
portion of the public, improved, and the role of the professional politician as 
\ \ him made more difficult, if there were somewhere in the country 
" \ in wh thoughtful i iid say on questions of government 
het what they have to say, in as complete indifference to the 
of their writing on ‘* practical polities ” as the chemist when he 
ific periodical. The Nort’ American Revie: has for some 
wd § ha re irce, though its publication in the midst of a 
iety ha wa mewhat impeded it in the discharge of the tru 
{ i < It in it, In some cecree bye n aomg lo 
which the J } ul the Contemporary Review are doing 
f { wi what the Je des Deux Mondes does for th 
Ive , the 1@ of which ean hard be overestimated. If it is, in 
fthe. nt change, going to become more orthodox, and to 
} rn the effect of its utterances on the fortunes of the 
lidate of the hour, it will be a great misfortune, and the better portion 
the } vill h y be consoled by the knowledge that its politics have 
i } val of t ‘ ible publishing firm which owns it. 
Dp hte Panknot di ¢ Alternativ-Wihrung. Von Johann 
| schneid in Bremen (Berlin : Carl Habel; New York: L. W. 


‘. lt. IS76, rh the United States will be compelled to 
volume of the « 
of the subject. But two 


ry questions of vital importance have hardly as yet been raised : 


pavinents through contraction in the urreney is not 


anyth ng } 
by what 
old to par, 


but keep it there with the 


ym and therefore disaster ? and upon what system of 





( do we propose to do business in future ? It may safely be asserted 
that t \\ will nev isent to go back to the State-bank system, and it 
those who k to wean that section from its beloved gree nback to 
ew ligested plan for saving it from that “nether abyss ” of which 


mbranee. But this question is by no means con- 


il to the United States. The-depression in business which reigns in 

i vell as here, thoug! urtly owing to the fear of war, is very 
y to be aseribel to uncertainties of currency, both in the 

n of lver to gold and the regulation of paper issues. Rus- 
\ustria, and = | are contending with ineonvertible paper ; 

( my ha rted a complex system as to the working of 
which time can tes : Great Britain is laboring under an enor- 


which might be supposed to 
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Tom ff, really seems to be the best, partly on account of the very 
p of banking properly so-called, and partly because its 
( lition of human uw i practical 

yan unusual abilit 7 rity, and know- 

H ’ is 1 l upon what was asserted to be a scientifie 


it would operate exactly as if composed entirely of 


sterling note was backer amount 


: . or as if every pound 





of specie. This currency has stood the test of the Crimean war and the 
Indian 1 ny, of three severe financial besides three considerable 
i y sin which Great Britain took no part. During this time 
i Is Department has held less than eight millions sterling of 
gold, open to the den f anybody who could present a note, and there 
has never been a run or even a oe ” at that department. The idea is 





fectly reflected in the German Imperial Bank law, and the real prin- 

ciple \ either never arrived at or entirely missed. The result is that, 
besides the English attacks on the Act of 1844, the battle rages in Germany 
Lall the virulence of which the subject is so prolific. Mr. Schneider is 
bull t pur sang, and, while he utterly condemns the German law, is 
equally eager to expose the fallacy of the I —_ It is well known that 
the English never do anything on pure theory: ail their improvements 


ed upon existing practice ; hence, unfortinately, the want 
lete separation in name as well 


Banking Departments of the 


Issue and the 


to all 


as in fact between the 


Bank of England, which has led sorts 





of errors in confounding two institutions having, except as to common 
ownership, nothing more to do with each other than the Dost-oflice 
und the Mint. Mr. Schneider, in common with Mr. Seyd, Prof. 
Price, anc other economists, begins by considering the active cir- 
( vs including the notes of the Issue Department rus 
the resers in the Banking Department. But Lord COverstone 

1 out—than which nothing can be more certain—that the notes in the 
Banking Department are the most active of all because they sustain the 
deposit system of the London banks. One might with much more reason 
deduct t 1otes in the vault of a country bank, or those in the pocket of a 
sinit d drover, or of a passenger in an Atlantic steamer. The active 
circulition inclu l ss all notes outside of t the Issue Departm nt, and only on 
this basis « the Bank Act be intelligently discussed. That Act does not 


sor fluctuations in the rate of interest, but it does hold the 


currency firmly to a specie basis, and by virtue of that quality has upheld 
wm i mt of kite-flving in bank eredit which without such an anchor 
muld long since have landed Great Britain among the countries which are 


It is the more important that 
the jud 
by the way, care vi 


» paper, the principle 
uld be understood here because, in 


stand it (and who, 


yment of Eng- 
ry little for the 


‘ssion of the 





it ret 
field), it offers the most available means for this country to return to specie 
‘stablish a sound and stable The Ger- 
om the EF 


1 it, being quite satisfied so long as 


ains poss 
system of currency. 
in allowing extra issues of un- 
state, a rate 


clish, first, 










payment of eent. interest to the 


t five per 
ult wether too low to preve nt excessive issues, though 
t 


this point may left to time to determine. The main difference, how- 
ever, is in the failure to separate currency from banking, a measure of 
which we cannot now diseuss the effects, but which is the foundation and 


essence of the English system. Feeling that the supply of gold is insuffi- 
to cover all its note issues, Mr. Schneider is 
te of the double standard, and what 


he has to say on this subject may properly receive attention from the Con- 


allow every nation 


almost perforce a pronounced advoca 


eressional Commission now sitting. 
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